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^  HE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  e.xpanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics:  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  l>etter  understanding  Ijetween  the  Republics  of  the  American 
Continent.  It  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in 
amounts  projmrtional  to  }K)pulation.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director 
General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board 
comiK)sed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  rei)resentatives 
in  Washington  of  the  other  .\merican  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooijeration  and  travel, 
all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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On  Feliruary  2,  IU36,  the  Argentine  c'ai>itul,  which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  celebrateil  in  elalH)rate  fashion  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding  by 

Pedro  de  Mendoza.  ^ 
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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 
AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HON.  CORDELL  HULL,  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


“We  have  met  this  evening  to  celebrate  Pan  American  Day 
under  circumstances  of  special  interest  and  significance.  Although 
it  is  but  six  years  since  this  day  of  continental  commemoration  was 
established  by  proclamation  of  the  respective  Presidents  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  it  has  acquired  a  deep  spiritual  meaning;  symbolizing, 
as  it  were,  the  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  of  the  nations  of  this 
continent.” 

With  these  impressive  words  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  opened  his  address  at  the  brilliant  concert 
of  Latin  American  music  given  on  April  14  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  He  continued; 

“It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  situation  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  the  world  to  be  convinced  that  the  Republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  living  under  fortunate  circumstances. 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  atmosphere  of  insecurity,  uncertainty 
aiul  fear,  today  prevalent  in  so  many  sections  of  the  world,  the  pic¬ 
ture  presented  by  the  American  Republics  is  one  that  may  well  fill 
us  with  pride  and  inspire  us  to  further  effort.  Misgivings  that  at 
one  time  existed  have  been  allayed  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  is 
becoming  to  an  increasing  extent  the  cornerstone  of  relations  between 
the  American  Republics. 

“Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  difficult  and  delicate 
(piestions  have  not  arisen  between  the  American  Republics  and  that 
such  questions  will  not  arise  in  the  future.  The  real  difference  is  in 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  treated,  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
approached  and  the  deeply  rooted  desire  of  the  nations  of  America 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  continent. 
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‘‘The  settlement  of  the  recent  dispute  between  Colombia  and  Peru 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  questions,  even  of  the  most  delicate 
nature,  may  be  solved  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  forbearance. 
The  disputants,  aided  by  their  sister  Republics  of  this  continent,  in 
particular  the  g:reat  Republic  of  Brazil,  as  well  as  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  arrived  at  a  peaceful  solution  of  their  differences  and  thereby 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  the  progress  of  ortlerly  and  civilized  relations 
between  nations. 

“Similarly,  the  difficult  problem  confronting  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Chaco  conflict  is  well  on  the  way  to  settlement, 
owing  in  part  to  the  united  action  of  the  six  neutral  nations  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  peace  conference  at  Buenos  Aires.  These  two  recent 
instances  might  be  multiplied  many  fold  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Republics. 

“The  long  record  of  settlement  of  such  disputes  by  conciliation, 
mediation  and  arbitration  is  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  New 
World  to  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 

“During  the  last  60  years  not  less  than  32  boundary  disputes  have 
been  settled  b\"  peaceful  means.  When  we  stop  to  consider  how  dif¬ 
ficult  and  delicate  many  of  these  questions  were  and  how  deeply  they 
affected  the  vital  interests  of  the  countries  concerned,  the  magnitude 
of  the  achievement  becomes  apparent.  Important  as  the  achiev’ement 
is,  however,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  is  but  the  introductorj'  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  larger  role  that  America  is  to  play  in  giving  to  the  world 
an  example  of  international  solidarity. 

“One  of  the  essentials  to  this  is  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
nations  of  the  American  hemisphere  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
American  Republics  are  taking  effective  steps  to  bring  about  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation.  They  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  and,  if  iwssible,  to  eliminate  the  artificial  barriers  that  now 
unduly  obstruct  the  channels  of  commerce.  The  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  entered  into  by  the  United  States  with  a  number  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  contributing  to  this  end,  and  similar 
agreements  have  been  and  are  being  negotiated  between  the  Latin 
American  States.  The  mutually  profitable  exchange  of  goods  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  America  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  that  international  good  feel¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  which  is  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

“The  enthusiastic  response  made  by  the  governments  of  all  the 
American  Republics  to  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt  that  a 
conference  be  assembled  to  perfect  the  machinery  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  in  this  hemisphere  is  an  indication  not  only  of  the 
universal  desire  but  of  the  determination  to  settle  inter-American 
disputes  by  the  orderly  processes  of  conciliation,  mediation  and 
arbitration. 
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“The  goal  that  we  are  seeking  is  an  America  in  which  the  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  shall  determine  international  relations;  in  which 
fear  of  aggression  shall  disappear  and  in  which  the  great  purpose  of 
national  security  shall  have  been  achieved. 

“Viewed  in  its  larger  aspects,  the  fostering  of  conditions  that  make 
for  peace  and  security  on  this  continent  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
and  concern,  not  only  to  international  relations  but  also  to  the  full¬ 
est  favorable  development  of  those  principles  of  democracy  to  which 
.\merica  has  dedicated  herself. 

“Fundamentally,  of  course,  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  rests  upon  the  peoples  themselves.  Statesmen  may  perfect 
peace  machinery,  wars  may  be  outlawed,  but  the  effectiveness  of 
such  measures  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves  manifest  a  strong  and  virile  “will  to  peace”  against  the  forces 
of  selfish  greed  and  uncompromising  nationalism.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  neighborliness  pervades  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  American  peoples  and  that  they  have  a  sincere  desire  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony. 

“The  tremendous  costs  of  war  and  the  terrific  toll  it  exacts  in  misery 
and  death  are  borne  in  lai^e  part  by  the  common  man,  the  average 
citizen.  These  millions  of  peoples,  desirous  of  living  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors  and  enjoying  the  bounties  with  which  nature  has  so 
generously  endowed  them,  are  the  ones  who  will  gain  the  most  by 
all  practical  efforts  devoted  to  the  high  ideal  of  peace,  and  who  should 
therefore  rally  in  support  of  the  conscientious  efforts  of  their  govern¬ 
ments  in  this  behalf. 

“The  forthcoming  inter-American  conference  which  is  to  meet  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  Presidents  of  the  other  American  Republics,  offers, 
I  believe,  a  promising  opportunity  for  the  American  nations  to  set  an 
example  to  the  world  of  friendly  cooperation  and  enlightened  inter¬ 
nationalism.  May  the  peoples  of  these  Americas  unite  in  supporting 
their  governments  in  this  effort  to  employ  the  forces  of  reason  and 
justice  in  our  international  relations  rather  than  the  barbaric  methods 
of  the  doctrine  that  “might  makes  right”.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  hope  of  all  true  lovers  of  peace,  that  this  conference 
may  attain  its  great  objectives,  that  it  may  carry  the  standard  of 
good  will  one  step  farther  toward  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  per¬ 
petual  peace,  and  that  the  peoples  of  the  twenty-one  American 
Republics  may  unanimously  support  the  efforts  of  their  governments 
to  banish  forever  the  scourge  of  war  from  this  hemisphere.” 

In  the  large  and  distinguished  audience  which  received  with  cordial 
applause  this  eloquent  and  heartfelt  plea  for  peace  were  the  first 
ladies  of  three  American  Republics:  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Mine.  Vargas  of 
Brazil,  and  Mine.  Sacasa  of  Nicaragua.  A  number  of  delegates  to  the 
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recently  concluded  Conference  of  National  Directors  of  Public  Health, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary*  Bureau,  also 
attended. 

The  instrumental  portion  of  the  program  was  played  by  the  United 
Service  Orchestra  of  90  pieces,  made  up  of  musicians  selected  from  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Band  Orchestras,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  three  conductors  of  the  service  organizations. 
Captain  Thomas  F.  Darcy,  Lieutenant  Charles  Benter,  and  Captain 
Taylor  Branson.  The  assisting  artists  were  Angelita  Loyo,  Mexican 
soprano,  and  the  Uruguayan  guitarrist,  Julio  Martinez  Oyanguren. 

Senor  Martinez  Oyanguren’s  first  important  concert  was  given  in 
Montevideo,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  on  tour  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica — where  he  is  considered  the  greatest  guitar  player  of  this  age — as 
well  as  in  Europe,  Russia,  and  Mexico.  Senor  Martinez  Oyanguren 
made  his  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  in  New  York  in  October 
last,  and  received  an  ovation  from  public  and  press  alike. 

Srta.  Loyo  has  sung  previously  on  a  Pan  American  Union  program, 
having  been  a  guest  artist  at  one  of  the  concerts  given  during  1935. 
She  studied  in  Mexico  City  and  in  Paris,  and  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  several  years  appearing  in  concerts  and  on  radio  programs. 
Srta.  Loyo  made  her  debut  in  Mexico,  and  has  also  sung  in  South 
America. 

The  complete  program,  which  was  broadcast  throughout  the 
.\mericas,  was  as  follows: 

1.  March:  “Paiiainericana”  Ignacio  V.  Claleano 

2.  Symphonic  Poem:  “La  Rei)eli6n  del  Agua” 

Floro  M.  Ugarte 
I’nited  Service  Orchestra 
Captain  Taylor  Branson,  Conducting 
lycader,  C.  S.  Marine  Band  Orchestra 

3.  Vocal  Solos: 

“Granada”  Agustin  Lara 

“Cuando  no  Estas”  Carlos  Gardel 

Angelita  Loyo,  Mexican  Soprano 
Accompanied  at  the  Piano  by  George  H.  Wilson 

4.  “Les  Chantes  de  la  Montagne"  Justin  £lie 

5.  Suite:  Ernesto  Ix'cuona 

a  “Andalucia” 
b  “Jungle  Drums” 

United  Service  Orchestra 
('aptain  Thomas  F.  Darcy,  ('onducting 
Lt‘ader,  U.  S.  .\rmy  Band  Orchestra 

t>.  Tone  Poem;  “Funeral  of  a  Little  Rabbit” 

M.  de  Adalid  y  Gamero  (Hondurais) 
United  Service  Orchestra 
Lieutenant  Charles  Renter,  Conducting 
Leader,  U.  S.  Navy  Band  Orchestra 


(Honduran) 

(Argentina) 

(Mexico) 

(Argentina) 

(Haiti) 

(Cuba) 
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7.  <iiiitar  Solos: 

“Chort)  <lo  Norte”  Joao  Texeira  Guiniaraes 

(Joao  Pernambuco)  (Brazil) 

"Aire  de  Zamba”  Agustin  Barrios  (Paraguay) 

“Zapateados  sobre  la  Huella”  Antonio  Sindpoli  (Argentina) 

Julio  MaktInez  Oyanguren,  of  Uruguay 

8.  Address  by  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 

of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Secretary  of  State 


f*.  Vocal  Solos: 

“Mananitas”  Gomesanda  (Guatemala) 

“A(|uellos  Ojos”  Ernesto  Ltn-uona  (Cuba) 

Angelita  Loyo 

10.  Symphonic  Impressions:  “Cantos  del  .Atardeccr” 

Vicente  A.scone  (Uruguay) 

a  “El  Paripie  de  los  Aliados” 
h  “El  Paripie  Rod6” 
r  “El  Prado” 

United  Service  Orchestra 
Lieutenant  Benter,  Conducting 

11.  Guitar  Solos: 

“Evocacidn  del  Rancho”  Isaias  Savio  (Uruguay) 

“Periedn”  Antonio  Sindpoli  (Argentina) 

“Vidalita”  Antonio  Sindpoli  (Argentina) 

Julio  MartInez  Oyanguren 

12.  Vocal  Solo: 

“C’era  una  volta  un  principe”  (from  the  Opera  “II  Guarani”) 

Carlos  Gomes  (Brazil) 

Angelita  Loyo 

-Accompanied  by  the  United  Service  Orchestra 
Star  Spangled  Banner 
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ADDITIONAL  PROTOCOL  TO  THE 
BOUNDARY  SETTLEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  HAITI 

]R.EAI)ERS  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that  the  May  1935  issue 
contained  a  tletailed  account  of  the  boundary  settlement  effected 
between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  previous  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  direct  personal  conversations 
between  the  Presidents  of  the  two  Republics,  M.  Stenio  Vincent  and 
Gen.  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina. 

These  conversations  settled  five  difficulties  which  had  always  arisen 
in  connection  with  marking  the  boundary  decided  upon  between  the 
two  Republics  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  January  21,  1929. 
These  problems,  as  stated  in  report  no.  89  of  the  Commission  to 
Demarcate  the  Dominican-Haitian  Boundary,  were:  1,  the  source  of 
the  Libon  River;  the  boundary  line  to  the  Artibonite  River  from 
marker  no.  805  on  the  road  from  Restauracibn  to  Banica;  3,  the 
boundary  line  between  San  Pedro  and  Fort  Cachiman;  4,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  source  of  the  Carrizal  River,  Rancho  de  las  Mujeres, 
and  Canada  Miguel;  and  5,  the  boundary  line  between  Gros  Mare  and 
the  source  of  the  Pedernales  River.  The  two  Governments  also 
agreed  to  draw  up  an  additional  protocol  to  establish  as  the  boundary 
line  between  Passe  Maguanne  and  Banica  a  highway  to  be  built  at 
common  expense  on  the  banks  of  the  Libon  and  the  Artibonite  Rivers. 
This  additional  protocol  was  signed  by  the  two  chief  executives  in  an 
official  ceremony  in  Port-au-Prince  on  March  9,  1936. 

The  ancient  boundary  question  had  its  beginning  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  French  first  set  foot  on  the 
western  part  of  the  island  today  occupied  by  the  two  Republics  in 
question.*  In  1680  the  Spanish  governor,  Don  Francisco  de  Segura, 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  French  governor  fixing  the  northern  boundary 
along  the  Rebouc  River.  Later  Governor  Francisco  de  la  Rocha  y 
Ferrer  signed  another  pact  with  the  authorities  across  the  frontier, 
establishing  a  temporary  boundary  between  the  Dajabon  and  Peder¬ 
nales  Rivers;  these  were  the  two  extremes  which  were  adopted  in  the 
1776  protocol  signed  in  San  Miguel  de  la  Atalaya  and  used  as  the  basis 
for  tbe  geographical  section  of  the  Treaty  of  Aranjuez  the  following 
year.  These  agreements  apparently  were  never  put  into  effect,  for 
when  the  Dominican  Republic  won  its  final  independence  in  1865,  the 


>  The  bistMical  data  here  given  were  taken  from  La  OpinUn,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  March  11,  1936. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  HAITI 


boundary  question  once  more  arose,  and  the  peace  treaty  with  Haiti 
two  years  later  left  this  important  question  still  unsolved.  Since 
that  time  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  the  problem,  in¬ 
cluding  new  treaties,  arbitration,  and  direct  conversations,  but  none 
were  successful. 

A  fair  and  equitable  solution  to  this  ancient  controversy  was  finally 
reached  in  the  treaty  of  January  21,  1929,  signed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  Republics.  But  when  steps  were  taken  to  demarcate  the 
boundary  line  described  in  that  treaty,  certain  unforeseen  difficulties 
arose.  These  led  to  the  direct  personal  conversations  held  between 
the  two  Presidents,  beginning  in  October  1933  and  culminating  in 
the  signing  of  the  1935  agreement  and  the  1936  additional  protocol. 

The  signing  of  this  last  document  was  the  occasion  for  a  second 
visit  to  the  capital  of  Haiti  by  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  who  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  there.  The  additional 
protocol  was  signed  in  a  special  ceremony  in  the  National  Palace  at 
Port-au-Prince;  President  Vincent  spoke  eloquently  of  the  deep 
significance  of  the  act  for  the  two  neighboring  Republics,  and  in  his 
reply  President  Trujillo  referred  to  liis  efforts  to  bring  about  a  per¬ 
manent  peace  between  the  two  countries  by  their  common  efforts. 

On  April  13,  1936,  the  President  of  Haiti  returned  the  visit  of  the 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  on  the  following  day 
witnessed  the  e.\change  of  ratifications  of  the  additional  protocol. 
As  had  been  the  case  in  Haiti,  the  distinguished  visitor  was  greatly 
feted  in  the  neighboring  capital. 

Thus  another  ve.xing  boundary  question  has  been  settled  by 
peaceful  means.  The  signing  of  the  1935  agreement  was  truly 
considered  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  that  year  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  it  was  well  described,  in  a  resolution  approved  by  the 
(loveming  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  of  April  3,  1935,  as 
“an  instructive  precedent  of  deep  moral  significance  for  the  nations 
of  this  continent.” 
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In  January  1536  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  River  Plate  with  more  than  a  thousand  men  and  having  chosen 
the  site  where  the  “Little  River  of  the  Ships”  flowed  into  the  “sea” 
discovered  by  SoHs,  he  founded  on  February’  2  with  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies  the  port  of  Santa  Maria  del  Buen  Aire.^  In  this  miserable 
hamlet  erected  on  a  small  plateau  came  to  rest  the  dreams  of  “treasure, 
precious  metals,  jewels,  and  other  objects”,  which  the  expedition  had 
hoped  to  find  in  some  region  rich  as  Peru. 

In  May  1534  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza  had  betaken  himself  to  Toledo 
to  sign  the  royal  grants  made  to  him  for  the  proposed  conquest  and 
colonization  of  the  River  Plate.  There  were  two  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  conquest:  the  possible  existence  of  some  powerful 
empire  like  that  found  shortly  before  by  Francisco  Pizarro  in  the 
mountains  of  Peru  and  the  fear  that  the  Portuguese  might  anticipate 
the  Spaniards  in  claiming  the  virgin  lands  whose  presumed  wealth 
inflamed  the  avarice  of  both.  But  Mendoza,  notwithstanding  the 
impatience  of  the  members  of  his  expedition,  had  to  delay  its  departure 
for  some  months  because  of  a  terrible  disease  to  which  he  was  prey. 

Finally  one  morning  in  August  1535,  he  gave  orders  to  raise  anchor 
from  Sanlucar  de  Barrameda  and  all  sails  were  set  for  the  unknown 
south.  The  fleet  was  composed  of  several  large  ships,  among  them  the 
Magdalena  and  the  Santanton,  three  caravels  and  other  vessels; 
these  were  supplemented  by  three  smaller  boats,  picked  up  at  the 
Canaries.  Counting  the  sailors  and  cabin  boys,  the  pilots  and 
captains,  the  thirty  civil  officials  appointed  by  the  king,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  passengers  and  their  servants,  the  laborers  and  craftsmen 
of  various  trades,  and  the  soldiers — among  whom  were  some  English¬ 
men,  Portuguese,  Flemings,  Italians,  and  halberdiers  from  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany — there  were  between  1,200  and  1,800  souls. 
Don  Pedro  was  required  to  ship  a  physician,  a  sui^eon,  a  pharmacist, 

>  Based  on  "El  .\delantado  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  Fundador  de  Buenos  .\ires”,  by  Antonio  Pfrez- 
Valiente  de  Moctezuma,  La  Sacion,  Buenos  Aires,  February  2, 1936;  “Buenos  Aires,  a  travfe  del  TieniiK,”, 
Rerifta  Gtografica  Amfricana,  Buenos  .\ires,  February  1936:  addresses  by  Dr.  Mariano  de  Vedia  y  Mitre, 
Mayor  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  Dr.  Ric«rdo  Levene,  formerly  {(resident  of  La  Plata  University,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  Buenos  Aires,  La  Prema  and  La  Xacian,  Buenos  .\ires, 
February  3,  19,36. 

I  Virgin  helove<l  by  sailors,  whose  name  is  .said  to  have  been  taken  from  Bonaria,  a  hill  in  Sardinia, 
crowned  by  a  convent  containing  her  miraculous  image.  See  “La  Virgen  del  Buen  .\ire,’’  by  Jos#  Torre 
Kevello.  Instituto  de  Investigaciones  Mistoricas,  f'niversidad  de  Buenos  Aires,  1931, 
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jiiul  tlie  priests  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  The 
expedition,  wliich  was  probably  the  lai^est  yet  sent  out  by  Spain, 
was  well  supplied  with  war  horses,  but  not  with  cattle  or  other  stock, 
or  with  grain  to  plant. 

We  also  knowjthat  some  young  and  attractive  women  accompanied 
the  expedition;  some  historians  say  that  there  were  not  more  than  ten 
in  all.  They  showed  themselves  unselfish  and  incredibly  self-sacrificing. 
One  of  them,  Isabel  de  Guevara,  has  left  written  evidence  of  what  the 
women  did  in  that  tragic  time  when  the  settlers  endured  all  kinds  of 


DO.V  PEDRO  DE  MEN¬ 
DOZA  FOr.NDIXCi 
BUEXOS  AIRES. 

The  arrival  of  Mendoza  at 
the  site  of  the  .Xrpentine 
Oitpital  was  an  episode  in 
the  patteant  comniemorat- 
ing  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  found- 
ine  of  Buenos  Aires. 


From  *'La  N»ci6n".  Buenoa  Aire*. 


miser\',  suffering  and  privations.  They  helped  the  sentinels  to  stand 
guard,  used  slings  and  cross-bows,  cheered  and  cared  for  the  injured, 
and  even  encouraged  those  who  were  suffering  the  long  torment  of 
hunger,  more  desperate  and  painful  than  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
Indians. 

The  founder  of  Buenos  Aires,  destined  by  fortune  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  one  of  the  most  impressive  tragedies  of  his  time,  was  bom  ^  in 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Granada.  His  parents’  dwelling,  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  battlemented  walls,  was  a  grant  from  Ferdinand  and 

•  Dr.  Ricardo  Levene  says  that  Mendoza  was  35  when  he  founded  Buenos  .Aires.  The  Enciclopedia 
Es|)asa  gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1487. 
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From  “RevwtA  Geocr&6ca  Americanai'.  Buenoa  Aim. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Comparison  of  the  city's  area  is  made  at  three  periods,  first  in  ISIO  at  the  time  independence  from  Spain 
was  declared,  then  in  ISMO  when  Buenos  Aires  was  made  the  Federal  District  and  capital,  and  last  in 
1934,  when  its  population  was  officially  estimated  at  2,230,946.  The  first  coat-of-arms  of  the  city  and 
the  present  one  appear  in  the  lower  comers.  The  former  contains  the  cross  of  the  knightly  order  of 
Calatrava  of  which  Pedro  de  Mendoza  was  a  member. 


Isabella  to  Fernando  de  Mendoza  y  de  la  V  ega,  who  took  Guadix  from 
the  Moors.  Tempestuous  by  nature,  domineering  and  proud,  of 
medium  height  and  courtly  bearing,  Don  Pedro  was  acquainted 
with  every  pleasure  and  with  every  disillusionment.  He  obtained 
exceptional  privil^es  because  of  his  relationship  with  Castilian 
dignitaries,  but  nevertheless  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  his 
turbulent  life  brought  him  despair  and  suffering.  Thanks  to  the 
good  offices  of  a  relative,  he  became  a  gentleman  of  Charles  V’s 
court.  Because  of  this  position,  the  future  conqueror  of  the  River 
Plate  went  to  England  with  his  royal  master,  the  nephew  of  Queen 
Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  VTII.  There  Don  Pedro  got  into  difficulties 
because  of  quarrels  with  a  member  of  the  British  court,  but  these 
were  smoothed  over,  and  soon  after  he  became  a  Knight  of  Calatrava. 
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In  1527  we  find  him  before  the  w'alls  of  Rome,  at  the  time  wdien  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  was  killed,  supposedly  by  a  shot  from  the 
aniuebus  of  the  famous  Florentine  Benvenuto  Cellini.  It  is  often 
stated  that  it  was  in  the  sack  of  Rome  after  this  siege  that  Pedro  de 
Mendoza  secured  the  necessary  funds  for  his  future  expedition  to  the 
New  World.  He  returned  to  Spain  but  w’as  back  again  in  Italy  for 
the  coronation  of  Charles  V  as  King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of 
the  Romans  at  Bologna  on  February  24,  1530,  and  later  was  present 
at  the  famous  Diet  of  Augsburg,  remaining  in  Austria  and  Germany 
until  early  in  1533,  when  he  was  in  Barcelona.  Thus  it  appears  that 
he  had  seen  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  before  he  turned  his  eyes 
westward  to  the  New'  World,  where  Pizarro  had  found  in  the  wealth 
of  the  Incas  unparalleled  treasures  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  twelve  or  more  ships  of  Don  Pedro’s  expedition,  after  some 
months  of  sailing  along  the  coast,  arrived  in  January  1536  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Plate.  The  founding  of  the  city  took  place,  as 
w'c  have  said,  on  February  2.  The  dw'ellings  w'ere  of  adobe  with  straw 
roofs.  Round  about  them  all  was  the  moat.  The  four  bastions  of 
the  redoubt,  the  palisades  and  the  drawbridge  were  additional  defense. 
Meanwhile  the  Indians  roamed  outside  with  their  bow's  and  arrow's 
and  boleadoras — -three  balls  united  by  thongs  which  they  threw  to 
entangle  the  feet  of  their  prey. 
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COMPARATIVE  AREAS  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  AND  OF  EUROPEAN  CAPITALS, 


Buenos  Aires  far  exceeds  Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  Berlin  in  extent,  yielding  only  to  London. 


THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION 


Larreta  lias  painted  with  a  master  hand  the  failure  and  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  those  hopeful  men  who  thought  that  their  fortune  was  made 
when  they  left  Sanlucar.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  proud  Con¬ 
quistadors  did  not  know  how  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Indians, 
who  at  first  received  them  kindly,  but  on  Corpus  Christ!  of  the  same 
year  attacked  them  in  a  violent  battle,  in  which  the  brother,  nephews 
and  lieutenants  of  Mendoza  perished.  After  several  more  or  less 
successful  attempts  to  secure  food,  he  himself,  ill  and  discouraged, 
embarked  early  in  1537,  having  with  difficulty  withstood  the  fury  of 
the  aborigenes.  He  did  not  live  to  see  Spain  again.  With  him  a 
curse  which  had  rested  on  the  little  colony  seemed  to  go;  the  Indians 
became  peaceable  and  the  settlers  forgot  the  terrible  days  when  men 
had  been  hanged  for  eating  horseflesh  and  others  had  been  driven  by 
hunger  to  rend  the  limbs  from  bodies  on  the  gibbet. 

But  in  1541,  Irala,  the  governor  of  Asuncion,  which  Ayolas  had 
founded  almost  a  thousand  miles  from  the  coast  when  sent  out  explor¬ 
ing  up  the  river  by  Mendoza,  commanded  all  the  population  to  leave 
Buenos  Aires  for  Asuncion,  thus  centralizing  the  colony  there  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  carry  out  new  undertakings.  The  friendly  terms  which 
the  colonists  of  Asuncion  had  managed  to  establish  with  the  Guarani 
Indians,  an  agricultural  tribe  in  Paraguay,  and  nearness  to  the  great 
silver  mines  of  Peru  were  other  reasons  for  this  action.  It  is  stated 
by  Kirkpatrick®  that  one  of  the  chief  motives  was  that  the  Indians 
around  Buenos  Aires  could  not  be  subjugated  and  made  to  toil  for 
the  Spaniards,  the  number  of  wdiom  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to 
some  tw'o  hundred.  It  is  sometimes  said,  how'ever,  that  Irala  was 
jealous  of  the  other  settlement. 

But,  as  often,  a  dream  out  of  harmony  with  reality  and  destroyed 
by  it  was  the  harbinger  of  another  later  and  greater  achievement. 
Mendoza,  like  Jules  Verne,  had  written  a  story  anachronistic  at  the 
time  but  true  half  a  century  later.  Thus  it  came  about  that  on  June 
11,  1580,  by  orders  of  Governor  Ortiz  Zarate  of  Asuncion,  Captain 
Juan  de  Garay  founded  near  tlie  abandoned  port  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Good  Air,  but  a  little  farther  north,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Plaza  de 
Mayo,  the  City  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  But  the  people  clung  to  the  first 
name,  which  they  finally  turned  into  Buenos  Aires.  Of  the  60  new 
colonists,  50  were  bom  in  the  country,  and  were  therefore  inured  to 
primitive  conditions.  Moreover,  they  brought  with  them  200 
Guarani  families  and  came  well  provided  with  horses,  stock,  arms  and 
food.  Under  no  illusions  as  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  region,  they 
started  the  town  anew,  and  after  only  a  week  a  ship  set  sail  for  Spain, 
opening  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  and  regular  communication  with 
Spain. 

>In  “The  Spanish  Conquistadores",  &  C.  Black.  London.  1934. 
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Perhaps  the  contraband  trade  from  Upper  Peru  (Bolivia)  and  Para¬ 
guay  which  tended  toward  the  River  Plate,  and  the  capture  of  wild 
horses  which  had  multiplied  enonnously  from  the  few  that  were 
abandoned  by  Irala,  were  contributing  factors  in  tliis  decision  to 
refound  the  settlement.  The  progress  of  the  city  was  rapid,  in  spite 
of  the  rigid  prohibitions  against  trade  laid  down  in  the  Royal  Cedula 
of  1594,  wliich  aroused  the  protest  of  the  colonists.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  in  1602  that  Philip  III  gave  permission  to  the  city  for  the  export 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  flour,  dried  meat,  live  animals,  hides,  etc. 


THE  CAPITOL.  BUF-NOS  AIRES. 

.\hout  a  century  ago  the  Plaza  del  Congreso,  on  which  the  Capitol  faces,  markeri  the  western  limits  of 
city,  which  has  now  spread  far  beyond  it. 


Simultaneously  with  material  progress,  municipal  consciousness 
developed,  and  three  years  after  the  refounding  of  the  city  the  settlers 
demanded  a  towm  meeting  for  the  election  of  a  new  governor.  In 
other  meetings  subjects  of  public  interest  to  the  colony  were  discussed. 
The  inhabitants,  who  numbered  hardly  500  in  1602,  totaled  more 
than  4,000  in  1664.  In  1620,  the  religious  life  of  the  colony  began  to 
assume  importance  with  the  creation  of  a  bishopric. 

English  and  Dutch  pirates  molested  the  flourislung  colony  several 
times,  but  danger  from  this  source  for  Buenos  Aires  was,  after  all, 
trifling.  The  population  of  the  colony  kept  on  increasing.  In  1774 
the  census  showed  some  10,000  inhabitants  and  in  1788  the  population 
was  24,000,  largely  of  Spanish  origin. 


tK)14-J— Bull.  5 - -j 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  HARBOR,  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Through  the  modern  port  passes  more  than  .V)  percent  of  Argentina’s  foreign  commerce,  which  totals 
approximately  a  billion  dollars  annually.  Regular  communication  with  Euro|ie  was  opened  in  1580. 


From  the  time  when  trade  was  opened  in  1602,  commerce  flour¬ 
ished  and  in  1794  more  than  100  ships  visited  Buenos  Aires.  The 
little  hamlet  of  the  xvi  century  had  become  a  city  with  many  beauti¬ 
ful  churches.  In  1776  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
River  Plate.  Many  improvements  were  introduced  by  the  viceroy 
Don  Juan  Jose  de  Vertiz:  the  College  of  San  Carlos,  the  Foundlings’ 
Home  and  the  Mercedes  Hospital  were  established  and  roads  were 
improved.  The  first  press  made  its  appearance  and  was  a  powerful 
influence  on  national  culture,  disseminating  the  ideas  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedists  which  were  then  in  vogue  in  Europe. 

The  increasing  antagonism  between  creoles  and  Spaniards  was 
brought  into  the  open  during  the  English  invasions  in  1806  and  1807. 
Under  the  command  of  Popham  and  Beresford,  an  English  expedition 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  disembarked  near  Buenos  Aires  and 
overcame  the  forces  of  Sobremonte,  the  viceroy,  who  fled  to  Cordoba. 
The  English  then  seized  the  city;  creoles  and  Spaniards  organized 
against  them  and,  headed  by  Don  Santiago  de  Liniers,  they  succeeded 
with  the  aid  of  the  populace  in  expelling  the  invaders.  A  second 
attempt  was  likewise  quelled  by  forces  under  the  command  of  Liniers. 

These  invasions  had  dire  consequences  for  Spain.  Resistance  to 
the  foreigners  had  not  been  headed  by  the  viceroy,  but  by  citizens, 
chiefly  creoles.  Conscious  of  their  power,  the  creoles,  notwithstanding 
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their  loyalty  to  the  Crown  which  still  ruled  them,  resolutely  opposed 
the  return  of  Sobremonte,  and  at  the  town  meeting  appointed  Liniers 
viceroy.  The  popular  sentiment  aroused  by  the  Napoleonic  invasion 
of  Spain  wns  finally  effective  in  bringing  about  independence,  declared 
on  May  25,  1810. 

Since  then  the  historj"  of  Buenos  Aires  has  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  Argentina.  The  struggles  betw^een  Unitarians  and  Federals, 
the  tyranny  of  Rosas,  the  autonomy  of  Buenos  Aires,  its  entrance  into 
the  federation  of  w^hich  it  w'as  capital  and  finally,  in  1880,  its  transfor¬ 
mation  into  a  Federal  District  are  all  chapters  in  that  story.  In  the 
last  50  years  Buenos  Aires  has  experienced  a  wonderful  impetus  which 
has  brought  it  into  the  rank  of  the  greatest  world  capitals  with  which 
it  competes,  sometimes  to  their  disadvantage,  in  architectural  beauty, 
in  cultural  and  social  institutions,  in  commerce  and  industry,  and  in 
art  no  less  than  in  sport.  Buenos  Aires  now'  has  an  area  of  72  square 
miles.  Its  population,  wdiich  in  1801  was  hardly  40,000,  numbered 
in  1914,  the  date  of  the  last  complete  national  census,  1,575,815  souls. 
Tw'enty  years  later  it  was  2,230,946  according  to  official  estimates, 
and  this  figure  has  now'  certainly  been  surpassed,  for  the  great  capital 
of  the  south  continues  on  its  road  to  progress,  peace,  and  renow  n,  the 
pride  and  the  testimony  of  the  greatness  not  only  of  Argentina  but  of 
all  South  America  and  the  Latin  race. 

So  Mendoza’s  expedition  may  be  said  to  have  triumphed  after  all, 
for  it  checked  Portuguese  e.xpansion  and  paved  the  w'ay  for  the  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  the  metropolis  of  South  America. 
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By  Professor  MARIO  DE  ANDRADE 

Bureau  of  Culture,  SJo  Paulo 

A  SCIENTIFIC  study  of  Brazilian  folk  music  has  yet  to  be 
made.  Nothing;  has  been  written  on  the  subject  except  more  or  less 
simple  outlines,  made  because  of  the  pedagogic  necessity  of  showing 
students  the  historic  evolution  of  Brazilian  music.  For  this  reason, 
the  articles  published  tend  naturally  to  confine  themselves  to  gener¬ 
alizations,  chielly  of  a  critical  and  practical  order,  on  musical  origins, 
influences  and  possibilities,  leaving  out  the  more  profound  technical 
analyses  that  might  be  of  real  interest  to  this  branch  of  ethnography. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  first  place  that  in  our  American  coun¬ 
tries  there  are  always  two  distinct  fields  of  investigation  in  connection 
with  such  ethnographic  studies:  One  is  the  music  of  the  American 
Indians;  the  other,  national  folk  music  proper. 

The  melodic  creations  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  are  almost  unknown. 
In  the  sLxteenth  century,  Jean  de  Ler>’  transcribed  a  few  of  the  songs 
of  the  Tupis  living  along  the  coast,  but  this  contribution,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  same  kind,  we  have  no  means  of  authenticating.  It  is 
very'  probable  that  they  are  all  incorrect.  Only  during  the  twentieth 
century'  have  accurate  studies  of  Brazilian  Indian  music  been  made, 
but  they  are  few  and  pertain  to  relatively  small  regions. 

As  to  national  folk  music,  properly  speaking,  bibliography  records 
only  a  small  number  of  works  of  real  value  to  folklore.  The  study 
of  national  music  is  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  collec¬ 
tions  of  songs  have  been  made  on  a  scientific  basis. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  Brazilian  folk  music  is  of  a  very 
special  nature,  since  Brazil  is  a  nation  of  recent  formation  and  not 
purely  autochtiionous.  Our  characteristically  American  conditions 
and  progress  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  birth  of  our  folk  or 
other  music.  Therefore,  a  rigidly  scientific  concept  of  “folk  song”, 
as  ethnography  defines  it,  w'ould  lead  us  to  consider,  in  agreement 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  Julien  Tiersot  in  Lavignac’s  Enq/clopedie 
de  la  Musique,  the  possibility  of  denying  the  existence  of  folk  songs  in 
the  American  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brazil  has  no  folk  songs,  but  incontestably 
it  has  folk  music.  That  is,  we  have  no  traditional  folk  melodies. 
At  least  we  have  nothing  to  prove  that  any  melodies  are  even  a 
century  old.  The  small  number  of  songs  surviving  in  print  from  the 

‘  From  the  Bureau  of  Intellectual  Cooiwration,  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Foreign  .MTairs.  Prepared  for  the 
International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Paris. 
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end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  nineteenth  are 
no  longer  sung  among  the  people,  who  have  forgotten  them.  There 
are  folk  verses,  especially  romances  and  quatrains  of  Iberian  origin, 
which  are  still  heard,  but  the  music  to  which  they  are  sung  varies  in 
each  region  and  even  in  the  same  place.  It  might  sometimes  be 
possible  by  the  study  of  the  various  settings  for  the  same  text  to 
decide  that  one  seems  older  than  another;  but  it  is  impossible,  because 
of  lack  of  proof,  to  know  how  old  each  one  is. 

Thus  we  have  nothing  which  scientifically  would  be  called  “folk 
song”.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  that  we  have  no 
folk  music!  In  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  songs  and  dances  having  all  the  characteristics  that 
science  exacts  for  placing  a  musical  expression  in  the  category  of 
folklore.  It  is  true  that  these  melodies  are  bom  and  die  quickh", 
for  the  people  do  not  hold  them  in  their  memoiy.  But  although  the 
music  itself  is  not  preserved,  it  always  conforms  to  certain  ways  of 
composition  and  singing,  always  preserves  certain  forms,  uses  certain 
combinations  of  instmments,  and  always  contains  a  certain  number 
of  recurring  themes  and  rhythms,  tonal  tendencies,  and  turns  of 
rhythm.  These  are  traditional,  completely  anonymous  and  autoch¬ 
thonous,  sometimes  peculiar  to  and  always  characteristic  of  Brazilian 
folk  song.  It  is  not  the  song  that  endures,  but  its  whole  structure. 
In  six  or  eight  years  the  tune  may  have  disappeared  from  popular 
memory,  but  its  components  will  still  be  used,  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments,  effects  and  weaknesses  of  the  “traditional”. 

.\nother  phase  of  the  problem  widch  needs  special  consideration  in 
connection  with  America  is  the  question  of  urban  music.  It  is  a  good 
scientific  principle  to  leave  out  from  a  collection  of  folk  music  any 
urban  documentation,  for  its  origin  is  almost  always  mixed.  Should 
this  criterion  be  adopted  for  Brazil? 

Rapidly  changing  conditions  and  ever-increasing  progress,  more 
advanced  in  some  respects  than  in  others,  make  it  impossible  in  our 
country’  to  draw  a  spiritual  boundary'  between  city  and  country.  In 
the  richest  regions  of  Brazil,  almost  any  little  town  in  the  interior 
has  piped  w’ater,  sewers,  electric  light,  and  radio.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  lai^est  cities  of  the  countiy’,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Recife, 
Belem,  there  still  exist,  notwithstanding  all  their  progress,  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  culture,  legitimate  centers  of  folk  music  w’here  the 
deleterious  influence  of  city  life  has  not  penetrated. 

The  most  important  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is  the  interpene¬ 
tration  of  the  rural  and  the  urban.  All  the  Brazilian  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  SSo  Paulo,  and  a  few  others,  are  in  direct 
and  immediate  contact  with  the  rural  districts.  Properly  speaking, 
there  are  no  intermediate  zones  between  the  city  and  the  country; 
usually  where  the  city  ends  the  country  begins.  And  in  fact  a  great 
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many  Brazilian  cities,  in  spite  of  all  their  material  prog:ress,  have  an 
essentially  rural  spirit. 

For  these  reasons,  folk  music  collected  from  our  cities  is  not  to  he 
despised.  There  are  characteristic  manifestations  of  popular  Bra¬ 
zilian  music  which  are  specifically  urban,  such  as  the  Chdro  and  the 
Modinha.  It  is  only  necessaiy'  for  the  student  to  distinguish  in  urban 
folklore  what  is  truly  autochthonous,  traditionally  national,  essen¬ 
tially  folk  music,  from  the  music  imitating  the  folk  style,  or  influenced 
by  international  fashions. 

To  deny  national  folk  music,  only  because  it  has  no  exact  docu¬ 
mentation,  and  to  deny  urban  expressions  of  folk  music  merely 
because  they  are  urban,  is  to  he  ignorant  of  Brazilian  conditions. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MUSIC  AND  LITERATURE 
I 

PCBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

1.  \ational  Museum,  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Here  are  kept  the  records  made  by 
Prof.  Roqiiette  Pinto  among  the  Indians  of  Matto  Grosso.  These  records  have 
been  liadly  damaged,  but  efforts  are  lieing  made  to  save  them. 

2.  Phonogramm- Archil',  of  the  Psychologische  Institut,  University  of  Berlin. — 
.\  collection  of  records  made  by  Koch  Gruenberg  among  the  Indians  of  the 
extreme  north  of  the  .\mazon  region  is  preserved  in  this  institution. 

3.  Discoteca  Publica  Municipal,  Sao  Paulo. — This  institution,  founded  in 
August,  1935,  will  begin  scientific  recording  of  Brazilian  popular  music  in  1936. 
It  has  a  file  of  originals  of  folk-music  records,  a  collection  of  such  records  selected 
from  among  those  which  have  scientific  value,  and  a  museum  of  folk  instruments. 
It  also  keeps  in  its  files  a  collection  of  360  pieces  of  folk  music,  written  down 
scientifically  but  not  bj-  mechanical  means,  including  melodies  collected  in  the 
States  of  Sfio  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Pernambuco,  Matto  Grosso,  Pard,  Amazonas, 
Parahyba,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

4.  Instituto  Xacional  de  Musica,  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  library  of  this  institution 
has  a  large  uncatalogued  collection  of  manuscript  and  printed  modinkas  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

5.  Music  des  Archives  de  la  Parole  of  the  Sorbonne,  Paris. — This  museum  has  a 
small  collection  of  Brazilian  folk  songs,  recorded  by  the  artists  Srta.  Capote 
V'alente  and  Sra.  Elsie  Houston. 


II 

RECORDINGS 

(The  recording  of  our  folk  music  always  had  a  commercial  end  in  view.  But 
a  few  recordings  have  been  strictly  scientific.  In  this  category  there  are  the 
Modas  of  the  country  dwellers  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  as  well  as  a  few  examples 
of  witchcraft  music  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  To  these  records  of  pure  folklore,  we 
add  some  others  having  the  characteristics  of  good  folk  music.) 

1.  Moda  Caipira. — Victor  (Brazilian  numeration):  33299;  33395;  33394;  33297; 
33922;  Columbia  (Brazilian  numeration):  20021;  20007;  Artefone:  4019;  4079; 
4121;  4124. 

2.  Afro-Brazilian  Witchcraft. — Parlophon  (Brazilian  numeration):  13254; 
Odeon  (Brazilian  numeration):  10679,10690;  Victor:  33586.  (The  latter  shows 
urban  influence  on  the  in.strumentation.) 
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3.  CatereU. — Victor:  33235. 

4.  Cururu. — Victor;  33236;  33796. 

5.  Toada  de  Mutirao. — Columbia:  20033. 

6.  Folia  de  Reis. — Columbia:  20032. 

7.  Batuque. — Artefone:  4023;  Victor:  33253;  33459;  33471.  (The  last  three 
show  urban  influence.) 

8.  Jongo. — Victor:  33380;  33421.  (Both  sung  by  a  radio  singer  who  remem¬ 
bered  melodies  learned  in  infancy.) 

9.  C/idro.— Victor:  33204;  33433;  33262;  33597;  Odeon:  10650;  10946.  (Since 
the  Chdro  is  urban  music,  these  records  may  lie  considered  samples  of  that  type.) 

10.  Samba.— Victor;  33404;  33413;  33211;  33808;  33880;  33927.  (There  are 
the  rural  and  urban  Samba.  The  former  is  similar  to  the  Batuque  and  is  not 
represented  in  national  recording.  .\ll  of  those  mentioned  are  samples  of  the 
urban  Samba.) 

Ill 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  INDIANS 

.A.  Works  containing  musical  documentation: 

1.  Jean  de  Lery,  Histoire  d’un  voyage  fait  en  la  terre  du  Brisil,  autrement  dite 
AnUrique,  1578.  (Some  of  the  editions  published  in  the  sixteenth  century  contain 
musical  documents  which  agree  with  what  we  know  about  the  music  of  our 
Indians.) 

2.  Spix  and  Martius,  Reise  in  Brasilien,  Munich,  1831.  (The  musical  album 
included  in  this  book  contains  14  melodies  of  the  American  Indians,  collected 
from  a  fairly  scientific  ethnographical  point  of  view.) 

3.  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  Pacificagao  dos  Crichan&s,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1885. 

4.  Barbosa  Rodrigues,  Poranduba  Amazonense,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1890. 

5.  Karl  von  den  Steiuen,  Unter  den  Naturvoelker  Zentialbrasiliens,  Berlin, 
1894. 

6.  P.  Nicolao  Babadiotti,  Exploragdo  no  Norte  de  Matto  Gro.'iso,  Sao  Paulo, 
1898. 

(The  authenticity  of  the  melodies  in  the  last  four  books  is  somewhat  doubtful.) 

7.  H.  H.  Manizer,  Musica  e  Instrumentos  de  musica  de  algumas  tribus  do  Brasil, 
in  Revista  Brasileira  de  Musica,  vol.  I,  December  1934.  (This  important  study 
was  first  published  bj*  the  Museum  of  .Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of  Petrograd, 
1918.) 

8.  Theodor  Koch  Gruenl)erg,  Vom  Roroima  zum  Orinoco,  ed.  Strecker  und 
Schroeder,  Stuttgart,  1923.  (The  third  volume  contains  melodies  chosen  from  the 
records  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  a  study  written  by  Prof,  von 
Hornbostel.) 

9.  Felix  Speiser,  Im  Duester  des  Brasilianischen  Urwalds,  ed.  Streck  und 
Schroeder,  Stuttgart,  1926. 

10.  Roquette  Pinto,  Rondonia,  3rd  ed.,  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  Sao 
Paulo,  1935.  (Transcription  of  a  few  of  the  records  of  the  National  Museum.) 

11.  R.  Lachman,  Musik  der  Aussereuropaeischen  Natur-  und  Kulturvoelker, 
in  Handbuch  der  M usikirissenschaft,  no.  35,  ed.  .Athenaion,  Wildpark,  Potsdam. 
(This  work  contains  a  study  of  the  general  tendencies  of  the  music  of  the  Brazilian 
Indians,  in  relation  to  that  of  other  primitive  peoples.  It  is  based  exclusively 
on  the  records  collected  by  Koch  Gruenberg.) 

12.  P.  Antonio  Colbacchini,  I  Bororos  Orientali,  Society  Editrice  Internazionale, 
Turin. 

B.  Works  containing  historical  information  on  the  music  of  the  Brazilian  Indians: 

1.  Marciano  Brum,  Atraves  da  Miisica,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1897.  (Of  slight  value.) 
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2.  Hans  Staden,  Viagem  ao  Brasil,  ed.  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930. 

3.  GI.  Couio  de  Magalhaes,  O  Selvagem,  3rd  ed.,  Livraria  Magalhaes,  Sao 
Paulo,  1913. 

4.  T.  Koch  Gruenberg,  Zwei  Jahre  bei  den  Jndianern  Nordwest-Brasiliens,  ed. 
Strecker  und  Schroedei,  Stuttgart,  1923. 

5.  Pero  Magalhaes  Gandavo,  Tratado  da  Terra  do  Brasil,  e<i.  Anuaiio  do 
Bra.sil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1924. 

6.  Fernao  Cardim,  Tratado  da  Terra  e  Genie  do  Brasil,  ed.  J.  Leite  e  C.,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1925.  (Works  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  that  of  Staden,  written  by  mission¬ 
aries,  colonizers,  etc.,  always  have  a  certain  amount  of  description  of  musical 
festivals,  giving  names  of  instruments  and  of  dances.  To  enumerate  all  of  these 
books  would  be  to  give  a  complete  bibliography  on  Brazil.) 

7.  A.  Mtitrau.x,  La  Civilisation  Matirielle  des  Tribus  Tupi-Guarani,  ed.  Librairie 
Orientalistc  Paul  Geuthner,  Paris,  1928. 

8.  A.  M6traux,  La  Religion  des  Tupinambas,  ed.  E.  Leroux,  Paris,  1928.  (In 
the  first  of  these  two  books,  A.  M6traux  has  written  an  outline  of  the  musical 
instruments  of  the  Tupis.  The  second  contains  a  study  of  festivals  and  dances.) 

9.  Curt  Sachs,  Geist  und  Werden  der  Musikinslrumenle,  ed.  Dietrich  Reimer, 
Berlin,  1929.  (A  study  of  the  American  Indians  and  their  principal  types  of 
instruments.) 

IV 


BIBLlOCiRAI’HY  OF  BRAZILIAN  FOLK  MUSIC 

.\.  Works  containing  unharmonized  musical  documentation: 

1.  Santa  .\na  Xery,  Folk-Lore  Biisilien,  Paris,  1889.  (This  work  contains 
12  folk  melodies  of  the  nineteenth  century.) 

2.  .\lexina  Magalhaes  Pinto,  Bibliotheca  Jnfantil,  Icks  collection,  series  C, 
ed.  Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1907. 

3.  Alexina  Magalhaes  Pinto,  Cantigas  das  Criangas  e  do  Fovo,  Icks  collection, 
series  A,  ed.  Livraria  Francisco  Alves,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1911.  (Two  works  of 
slight  ethnographic  value.) 

4.  Julia  Brito  Mendes,  Cangdes  Popuiares  do  Brasil,  ed.  Rilieiro  dos  Santos, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Little  ethnographic  value.) 

5.  Guilherme  T.  Pereira  de  Mello,  A  Musica  no  Brasil,  Typographia  de  Sao 
Joaquim,  Bahia,  1908.  (Folk  melodies  collected  in  Bahia.) 

6.  Pedro  Fernandes  Tomds,  Velhas  Cangdes  e  Romances  Populaces  Portuguezes, 
ed.  Fram^a  Amado,  Coimbra,  Portugal,  1913.  (This  book  contains  at  least 
two  Brazilian  folk  melodies  found  by  the  author  in  Portugal.) 

7.  Manuel  Qiierino,  A  Ruga  Africana  e  sens  Costumes  na  Bahia,  in  Annaes 
do  Quinto  Congresso  Brasileiro  de  Geographia.  Imprensa  Official  do  Kstado, 
Bahia,  1910. 

8.  .Affonso  A.  de  Freitas,  Tradigdes  e  Reminiscencias  Paulistanas,  e<l.  Monteiro 
Lobato,  Sao  Paulo,  1921. 

9.  Mario  de  Andrade,  Ensaio  sobre  Musica  Brasileira,  ed.  I.  Chiarato  e  C., 
Sfto  Paulo,  1928. 

10.  Mario  de  Andrade,  Compendio  de  Hisloria  da  Musica,  2nd  ed.,  L.  G. 
Miranda,  Sao  Paulo,  1933. 

11.  Mario  de  Andiade,  Modinhas  Imperiaes,  ed.  Casa  Chiarato,  Sao  Paulo, 
1930. 

12.  Mario  de  Andrade,  Os  Congos  in  Boletin  Latino  Americano  de  Musica,  vol. 
I.  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  1935. 

13.  Mario  de  Andrade,  Musica,  doce  Musica,  ed.  L.  G.  Miranda,  Sao  Paulo, 
1934. 
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14.  Elsie  Houston,  Chants  Populaires  da  Bresil,  ed.  Librairie  Orientaliste  Paul 
Geuthiier,  Paris,  1930.  (This  work  contains  a  collection  of  42  melodies,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  study  by  Philippe  Stern  and  notes  by  the  author.) 

15.  Fabiano  R.  Lozano,  Alegria  das  Escolas,  2nd  ed.,  Livraria  Liberdade, 
Sao  Paulo,  1931. 

16.  Fabiano  R.  Lozano,  Minhas  Cantigas,  ed.  Livraria  Liberdade,  Sao  Paulo, 
1934. 

17.  Fabiano  R.  Lozano,  Anthologia  Musical,  ed.  Ricordi,  Sao  Paulo,  1933. 
(These  three  works,  written  for  choral  use  in  schools,  were  not  intended  to  be 
folklore.) 

18.  Luciano  Gallet,  Estudos  de  Folklore,  ed.  Carlos  VVehrs  e  C.,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1934.  (In  addition  to  two  sketches  of  Indian  and  .African  music  in  Brazil,  this 
work  contains  a  collection  of  dances  of  the  State  of  Rio  and  19  melodies  from 
the  Northwest  and  from  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

19.  Arthur  Ramos,  0  Negro  Brasileiro,  ed.  Civiliza^ao  Brasileira,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1934. 

20.  Aithur  Ramos,  O  Folk-Lore  Negro  do  Brasil,  ed.  Civiliza^ao  Brasileira, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1934.  (These  two  works  contain  some  .Afro-Brazilian  witch¬ 
craft  melodies  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia.) 

21.  Ernani  Braga,  Toadas  de  Xango  do  Recife  in  Estudos  Afro-Brasileiros,  ed. 
Ariel,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1935. 

B.  Works  containing  harmonized  musical  documentation: 

1.  .Albert  Friedenthal,  Musik,  Tam,  and  Dichtung  bei  den  Kreolen  Amerikas, 
e<l.  Hans  Schnipjie,  Berlin,  1913. 

2.  Albert  Friedenthal,  Stimmen  der  Voelker,  vol.  VI,  ed.  Schlesinger’sche 
Musikhandlung,  Berlin.  (In  these  two  works  the  author  studies  and  gives  an 
incomplete  documentation  of  Brazilian  folk  music.) 

3.  Cesar  das  Neves  and  Gualdino  de  Campos,  Cancionario  de  Mus-icas  Populaces, 
Porto,  Portugal,  begun  in  1896.  (This  work  is  of  little  importance  to  folklore, 
but  it  contains  many  popular  Brazilian  melodies  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy.) 

4.  Joao  do  Rio,  Fados  e  Can^oes  de  Portugal,  ed.  Gamier,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1909. 
(This  work  is  of  very  little  importance  to  folklore,  but  contains  some  Brazilian 
|)opular  music  and  other  pieces  that  became  popular  in  Brazil.) 

5.  Joao  Gomes  Jr.  and  J.  Baptista  Juliao,  Ciranda  Cirandinha,  ed.  Companhia 

de  Melhoramentos  de  Sao  Paulo,  1924.  (50  songs  for  children,  collected  in  the 

State  of  Sao  Paulo.) 

6.  Cei<jao  de  Barros  Barreto,  Cantigas  de  quando  eu  era  pequenina,  ed.  Pimenta 

de  Mello  e  Cia.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1931.  (15  songs  for  children,  collected  in 

Pernambuco.) 

7.  Luciano  Gallet,  Canqoes  Populaces  Brasileirae,  ed.  Carlos  Wehrs  e  C.,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  (This  work  consists  of  two  series,  one  containing  6  songs,  and  the  other 
12,  collected  with  no  ethnographic  intention,  and  provided  with  accompaniments.) 

C.  Works  containing  the  text  of  folk  .songs  or  describing  musical  cu-stoms  of  the 
people: 

1.  Basilio  de  Magalhaes,  O  Folk-Lore  no  Brasil,  ed.  Livraria  Quaresma,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1928.  (This  book  contains  a  fairly  complete  bibliography  of  studies  on 
national  folklore  published  in  Brazil.  I  will  mention  in  addition  only  fundamental 
works  omitted  and  books  written  after  1928.) 

2.  Vincenzo  Cernichiaro,  Storia  della  Musica  nel  Brasile,  ed.  Fratelli  Riccioni, 
Milan,  1926.  (In  the  third,  fourth  and  6fth  chapters  the  author  makes  an 
incomplete  study  of  Indian  and  folk  music.) 

3.  Renato  .Almeida,  Historia  da  Musica  Brasileira,  ed.  Briguiet  e  C.,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1926. 
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4.  P.  Siiuao  de  Vascoiicellos,  Chronica  da  Comitanhia  de  Jesu^  do  Eslado  do 
Brasil,  2iid  ed.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1864.  (A  book  such  as  this,  as  well  as  the  three 
volumes  from  Cartas  Jesuiticas  publishetl  by  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  in 
1931  and  1933,  has  a  place  equal  to  those  already  mentioned  by  Fernfio  Cardim 
and  Gandavo.  They  are  old  books  which  are  indispensable  to  the  knowleflge  of 
the  origins  of  our  musical  folk  customs.) 

5.  Silvio  Romero,  Cantos  Populares  do  Brasil,  editions  of  1833  and  1897. 

6.  Silvio  Romero,  Estudos  sobre  a  Poesia  Popular  do  Brasil,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1888. 

7.  Silvio  Romero,  Historia  da  Literatura  Brasileira,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1888. 
(The  first  two  of  Silvio  Romero's  works  are  fundamental.) 

8.  Melo  Moraes  Filho,  Festas  e  Tradicocs  Populares  do  Brasil,  new  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  Libraria  Gamier,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

9.  Melo  Moraes  Filho,  Cancioneiro  dos  Ciganos,  ed.  Gamier,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1885.  (This  book  and  the  preceding,  although  not  written  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
are  nevertheless  indispensable.) 

10.  Carlos  G6es,  Mil  Quadras  Populares  Brasileiras,  ed.  Briguiet  e  C.,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1916. 

11.  Rodrigues  de  Carvalho,  Cancioneiro  do  Norte,  2nd  ed.,  Livraria  Sao 
Paulo,  Parahyba  do  Norte,  1928. 

12.  Franca  Junior,  Folhetins,  4th  ed.,  Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1926. 

13.  V'ieira  Fazenda,  Antiqualhas  e  Memorias  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  vols.  140, 
142,  143,  147  and  149  of  Revista  do  Instituto  Historico  e  Geographico  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  (This  and  the  foregoing  contain  many  references  to  folk  music.) 

14.  Pereira  da  Costa,  Folk-Lore  Pernambucano,  vol.  70  of  Revista  do  Instituto 
Historico  c  Geographico  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  (Work  of  fundamental  value.) 

15.  Simoes  Lopes  Neto,  Cancioneiro  Guasca,  2nd  ed.,  Livraria  Universal, 
Pelotas,  1917.  (Folklp<K‘try  collected  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.) 

16.  Affonso  Arinos,  Lendas  e  Tradi^oes  Brasileiras,  Tyimgraphia  Levy,  Silo 
Paulo.  1917. 

17.  Gustavo  Barroso,  Ao  Sotn  da  Viola,  ed.  Leite  Ribeiro,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  1923. 

18.  Gustavo  Barroso,  Terra  de  Sol,  ed.  Francisco  Alves,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1923. 

19.  Gustavo  Barroso,  O  Seri  do  e  o  Mundo,  ed.  Leite  Ribeiro,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1923.  (These  works  on  northeastern  folklore  have  a  scientific  basis.) 

20.  Manuel  Querino,  .4  Bahia  de  Outrora,  ed.  Livraria  Economica,  Bahia,  1922. 

21.  H.  de  Carvalho  Ramos,  Tropas  e  Boiadas,  ed.  Monteiro  Lobato,  Sao  Paulo, 
1922.  (Although  this  book  is  primarily  a  work  of  literature,  it  contains  excellent 
descriptions  of  traditional  festivals  in  Goyaz.) 

22.  Amadeu  Amaral,  A  Poesia  da  Viola,  ed.  Sociedade  Editora  Olegario 
Ribeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  1921. 

23.  Americano  do  Brasil,  Cancioneiro  de  Trovas  do  Brasil  Central,  ed. 
Monteiro  Lobato,  Sao  Paulo,  1926. 

24.  Leonardo  Mota,  Cantadores,  ed.  Livraria  Castilho,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1921. 

25.  Leonardo  Mota,  Violeiros  do  Norte,  ed.  Monteiro  Lobato,  Sao  Paulo,  1925. 

26.  Leonardo  Mota,  Sertou)  Alegre,  Imprensa  Official,  Bello  Horizonte,  1928. 
(These  three  works  of  Leonardo  Mota  contain  excellent  information  on  folk 
music  in  the  Northeast.) 

27.  P.  Cliagas  Baptista,  Cantadores  e  Poetas  Populares,  ed.  F.  C.  Baptista 
Irmao,  Parahyba  do  Norte,  1929.  (This  study  of  the  individual  singing  of 
northeastern  folk  singers  contains  a  great  deal  of  documentation. j 

28.  Cornelio  Pires,  Sambas  e  Cateretes,  ed.  Unitas,  Sao  Paulo.  (.\  study  of  the 
poetry  sung  by  the  caipiras  (country  dwellers)  of  Sao  Paulo.) 

29.  Arthur  Ramos,  Notas  de  Ethnologia,  Supplement  to  Bahia  Medica,  1932. 
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;i0.  Arthur  Ramos,  Os  Horizontes  Mythicos  do  Negro  de  Bahia,  Supplement  to 
Archivos  do  Instituto  Nina  Rodrigues,  Bahia,  1932.  (These  two  work.s  are  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Bahia  Afro-Brazilian  witchcraft  festivals,  instruments  and  rhythms.) 

31.  Nina  Rodrigues,  Os  Africanos  no  Brasil,  Companhia  Editora  Nacional, 
Sao  Paulo,  1932. 

32.  Luis  Edmundo,  No  Tempo  dos  Vice-Reis,  vol.  163  of  Revista  do  Instituto 
Historico  e  Geographico  Brasileiro,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1932. 

33.  Alberto  Lamego  Filho,  A  Planicie  do  Solar  e  da  Senzala,  ed.  Livraria 
Catholica,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1934.  (This  work  contains  a  detailed  chapter  on 
folk  dances  in  the  State  of  Rio.) 

34.  Elsie  Houston,  La  Musique,  la  Danse  et  les  Ceremonies  Populaires  du 
BrisU  in  Art  Populaire,  ed.  Duchartre,  Paris,  1931.  (Rapid  exposition  of  names 
of  dances,  instruments,  and  songs.) 

35.  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  (The  third  edition,  1914, 
has  a  little  inexact  information  on  the  Brazilian  Modinha  in  an  article  entitled 
“Song”.) 

.\DDRESSES  OF  SOME  BRAZILIAN  MUSICI.\NS  AND  AUTHORITIES  ON  FOLKLORE 
INTERESTED  IN  FOLK  MUSIC 

1.  Professor  Arthur  Ramos,  164,  Praia  do  Russel,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

2.  Professor  Ernani  Braga,  Con.servatorio  Musical,  Recife,  Pernambuco. 

3.  Professor  Luis  da  Camara  Cuscudo,  393,  Avenida  Junqueira  Aires, 
Natal,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

4.  Professor  Radam^s  Gnattali,  Associa<;ao  Brasileira  de  Musica,  Edificio 
Ca.stello,  151  Avenida  Nilo  Pe^anha,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

5.  Professor  Oneida  .\lvarenga,  Departamento  de  Cultura,  Di.scotheca 
Publics,  216,  Rua,  da  Cantareira,  Sao  Paulo. 

6.  PROFE.SSOR  Fernando  Mendes  de  Almeida,  Departamento  de  Cultura, 
Radio  E.scola,  216  Rua  da  Cantareira,  Sao  Paula. 

7.  Mario  de  .\ndrade,  Dejiartamento  de  Cultura,  108,  Rua  Lojies  Chaves, 
sao  Paulo. 
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FOREIGN  TARIFFS  AND 
COMMERCIAL  POLICIES 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA  DURING  1935' 

By  HENRY  CHALMERS,  Ph.  D. 

Chief,  Dnision  of  Foreign  Tariffs,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce 

^NJoTWITHSTANDING  recovery  of  var\nng  degrees  in  their 
internal  economic  situation,  the  year  1935  was  marked  in  most  foreign 
countries  by  a  substantial  continuance  or  even  accentuation  of 
import  restrictions.  On  the  balance,  these  tendencies  probably  out¬ 
weighed  the  notable  but  as  yet  few  instances  of  easing  of  trade  barriers 
during  the  past  year.  The  result  has  been  that  foreign  markets  have 
afforded  only  little  increased  opportunity  for  American  exports  as  a 
whole.  Tariffs  and  other  obstacles  to  import  trade  became  somewhat 
more  moderate  during  1935  in  a  number  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America,  in  certain  of  the  British  Empire  areas,  and  in  several  of  the 
smaller  countries  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complicated 
system  of  quotas,  e.xchange  controls,  and  clearing  agreements  devel¬ 
oped  by  most  countries  of  continental  Europe  were  continued,  and  in 
some  cases  even  tightened,  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Barring  any  outstanding  new  adverse  developments  during  1936, 
the  resistance  to  many  classes  of  American  export  products  arising 
from  foreign  trade  barriers  may  be  expected  to  be  appreciably  reduced 
during  the  new  year,  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  1 1  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  that  had  been  concluded  by  the  United  States  up 
to  April  1,  1936  (nine  of  which  were  already  in  effect  by  that  date), 
and  the  several  additional  agreements  that  are  expected  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  within  the  next  few  months.*  .  .  . 

While  not  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  Latin  America,  a  striking 
development  of  the  past  year  in  a  number  of  important  countries  in 
that  area  has  been  the  efforts  to  “correct”  the  trade  balance  with 
those  countries  where  their  nationals  have  been  buying  more  than 
they  have  been  selling. 

'  Reprinted  by  permission  from  "Foreign  Tariffs  and  Commerciai  Policies  during  1»35’’  Commerce 
Reports,  Washington,  February  15,  1936.  In  the  original  article  the  author  deals  also  with  continental 
Europe  and  the  British  Empire. 

>  Such  trade  agreements  have  thus  far  been  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  four  countries  of  Europe 
(Belgium,  Sweden,  Netherlands  and  Indies,  and  Switzerland),  six  of  Latin  .America  (Cuba,  Haiti,  Brazil. 
Colombia,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua),  and  with  Canada.  Taken  together,  these  countries  accounted  for 
nearly  32  percent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  during  1929,  the  last  predepression  year. 
Similar  negotiations  have  also  been  announced  with  seven  additional  governments  (Spain,  France  and  colo¬ 
nies,  Italy,  Finland,  and  the  other  three  Central  American  Kepubiics).— Avthob. 
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i  MULTIPLE  TARIFF  SYSTEMS 

The  methods  used  have  been  several.  Thus,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Guate- 
!  mala,  and  Ecuador  adopted  the  practice  initiated  by  El  Salvador 
during;  the  preceding  year  of  establishing  multiple  tariffs,  instead  of 
the  traditional  single  column  of  rates  applicable  to  all  countries. 
They  have  begun  to  apply  these  several  scales  of  duties — or  the  previ¬ 
ous  rates,  plus  varying  surtaxes — to  products  from  various  nontreaty 
countries,  according  to  the  degree  to  M’hich  imports  from  those 
countries  exceeded  their  purchases  of  national  products.  In  order  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  or  even  intermediate  rates,  instead 
of  the  much  higher  maximums,  several  European  and  other  govern- 
!  ments  have  entered  into  agreements  with  these  Latin  American 
countries,  undertaking  to  purchase  during  the  current  year,  say 
Cuban  products,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  25  or  50  percent  of  their 
f  sales  in  that  market.  In  other  cases,  the  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ment  adopting  such  differential  tariffs  hastened  to  denounce  certain 
i  most-favored-nation  agreements  with  various  important  overseas 

^  countries  in  order  to  regain  freedom  of  action  at  the  earliest  date. 

Whether  because  of  the  state  of  the  trade  balance  wnth  the  United 
States,  or  because  of  existing  treaty  obligations,  in  no  case  thus  far 
have  the  higher  scales  of  these  multiple  tariffs  been  applied  to  the 
products  of  the  United  States. 

DIFFERENTIAL  OPERATION  OF  EXCHANGE  CONTROLS 

I  In  a  number  of  other  countries  much  the  same  objective  was  sought 
through  the  control  of  foreign  exchange.  Notably  Argentina  and 
j  Uruguay  have  attempted  to  regulate  the  volume  of  their  trading 

'  with  different  countries  through  differential  allocation  of  foreign 

exchange  for  the  payment  of  purchases  from  different  countries,  or 
through  differing  readiness  to  make  available  such  exchange  at  the 
“official”  or  lower  rates.  Promptness  of  remittance  or  the  rates  at 
which  exchange  could  be  obtained  have  been  made  to  depend,  in 
part,  upon  the  relative  necessity  or  dispensability  of  the  particular 
product,  but  mainly  upon  the  relative  volume  of  exchange  being 
^  created  through  recent  or  current  purchases  of  the  country’s  leading 
I  export  products  by  the  nationals  of  the  other  country. 

i  EASEMENT  IN  SUPPLY  OF  EXCHANGE 

Although  on  the  part  of  certain  governments  there  has  been  this 
tightening  of  exchange  control  selectively  toward  particular  coun¬ 
tries,  as  a  whole  the  past  year  has  seen  an  appreciable  easement  in 
Latin  America  in  the  volume  of  e.xchange  available  for  payment  of 
imports  and  in  the  freedom  of  its  disposal.®  This. has  been  made 

‘  It  will  be  recalled  that  foreign  exchange  had  been  under  control  (or  several  years  in  about  half  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  .\nieriCA.  and  that,  even  in  some  of  the  areas  where  there  was  no  official  or  centralized 
control,  sheer  shortage  of  exchange  created  by  curtailed  exports  had  often  been  an  overshadow  ing  consid- 
alion  in  determining  the  amount  of  new  foreign  purchases  that  could  be  made  or  paid  for.— Author. 
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possible  by  the  measurable  recovery  during  the  past  year  or  so  in 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  practically  every  major  countr}'  of  Latin 
America,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  improvements  in  the  unit 
prices  obtained  by  producers  for  their  staple  export  products,  even 
though  at  times  these  have  been  artificially  aided  by  governmental 
price  guarantees  or  export  subsidies.  For  instance,  the  year  1935 
saw  a  significant  rise  in  the  value  of  purchases  by  the  United  States 
from  practically  all  Latin  American  countries,  and  some  recovery  in 
the  value  and  share  of  the  imports  of  most  of  these  countries  that 
was  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

This  easement  in  the  availability  of  e.xchange  has  been  in  general 
true  of  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  Con¬ 
trol  on  payments  for  current  imports  was  entirely  lifted  in  Ecuador, 
and  practically  so  in  Brazil  and  Colombia  as  regards  their  imports 
from  most  countries.  In  the  case  of  these  last  two,  the  relaxation 
of  control  was  accompanied,  so  far  as  private  commercial  transactions 
are  concerned,  by  a  substantial  depreciation  in  the  external  value  of 
the  currency,  following  closely  the  trend  of  world  prices  of  coffee. 
In  most  of  the  Caribbean  areas  and  middle  America  generally,  there 
has  been  no  exchange  control,  although  in  certain  Central  American 
countries  there  has  recently  been  considerable  delay  in  obtaining 
exchange. 

REACTION  TO  TRADE-BALANCING  PRESSURES 

The  growing  movement  on  the  part  of  various  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  for  enforcing  something  like  a  balance  in  their 
trade  relations  with  different  overseas  countries,  through  penalty 
duties,  differential  exchange  allocations  or  rates,  or  the  forcing  of 
increased  purchase  undertakings  has  the  appearance  of  a  defensive 
movement  against  the  pressure  which  various  countries  of  continen¬ 
tal  Europe  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  exerting  upon  those 
countries  from  which  they  happened  to  buy  more  than  they  sold,  to 
grant  them  special  market  openings  for  their  products  or  preferential 
treatment  in  the  allocation  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of  current 
purchases  and  the  clearing  up  of  debts.  It  appears  also  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  reaction  against  the  pressure  applied  recently  upon  a 
number  of  countries  of  Latin  America  by  certain  European  govern¬ 
ments,  which  have  endeavored  to  short-circuit  the  normal  triangular 
movements  of  trade,  through  which  particularly  the  raw  material 
and  foodstuff-producing  areas  of  the  world — notably  those  of  the 
American  continent — have  normally  been  adjusting  their  interna¬ 
tional  balances,  finding  their  largest  markets  in  one  group  of  countries 
but  buying  their  import  requirements  more  from  another  group,  with 
the  credits  created  with  the  first  group  normally  going  to  pay  for  their 
excess  obligations  to  the  second  group. 
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In  the  matter  of  import  duties,  which,  in  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  more  than  in  Europe,  constitute  the  prime  regulators  of 
imports,  the  year  1935  has  seen  a  few  revisions  or  successive  series 
of  changes  on  varying  lists  of  commodities.  The  general  tendency 
has  been  upward,  although,  in  a  number  of  countries,  more  selectively 
than  in  the  past.  In  several  countries  there  were  downward  changes 
to  allow  a  larger  flow  of  imports,  especially  in  necessities  of  life  and 
in  equipment  for  the  gradual  diversification  of  production,  agricultural 
and  industrial.  To  avoid  an  undue  burden  upon  consumers  and  an 
increase  in  costs  of  living,  there  have  been  evidences  in  Mexico, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  certain  Central  American  countries  of  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  operation  of  protected  industries  and  of  local 
requests  for  additional  tariff  increases. 

This  more  critical  attitude  toward  local  protectionism  has  figured 
also  in  connection  with  the  trade  agreement  negotiations,  in  which 
the  year  has  been  an  exceptionally  active  one  for  Latin  America. 
Perhaps  its  most  notable  manifestation  was  the  satisfaction  exjiressed 
by  practically  all  the  economic  elements  in  Cuba  over  the  operation 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States,  brought 
into  ojieration  in  September  1934,  which  involved  decided  curtail¬ 
ments  of  the  measure  of  protection  to  domestic  industries  stimulated 
or  expanded  during  the  period  of  high  Cuban  tariffs.  It  has  been 
expressed  also  in  connection  with  agreements  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  by  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  several  of  the  smaller  Carib¬ 
bean  areas,  and  in  the  eagerness  of  various  other  governments  of 
Latin  America  to  enter  into  similar  negotiations. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  high  duties,  quotas,  and  other  restrictions 
which  various  European  countries  now  impose  on  many  of  the  staple 
food  and  raw  material  exports  of  the  Latin  American  countries — upon 
which  they  so  depend  for  their  prosperity — some  of  the  American 
Republics  have  apparently  come  to  feel  that  it  warrants  the  sacrifice 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  reduction  of  some  of  their  duties,  in 
order  to  obtain  agreements  that  will  assure  continued  unrestricted 
access  to  important  markets  on  favorable  terms  for  certain  of  their 
products,  and  improved  conditions  of  admission  for  others,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  general  basis  of  the  agreement  is  on  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  that  promise  further  idtimate  enlargement  of  their  trade 
possibilities. 

TIGHTER  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OVERSEAS  COUNTRIES 

Quite  in  contrast  has  been  the  attitude  of  most  Latin  American 
countries  toward  those  of  Europe,  most  of  which  have  maintained, 
so  far  as  conditions  woidd  allow,  this  distinctively  restrictive  policy 
in  their  trade  arrangements  with  the  I.<atin  American  Republics. 
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On  tlie  one  hand,  the  year  has  seen  a  further  development  and 
adoption  by  additional  European  countries  of  the  practice  earlier 
referred  to  of  seeking  special  advantages  from  those  countries  of 
Latin  America  where  they  happen  to  buy  more  than  they  sell.  Quite 
a  number  of  countries,  particularly  of  South  America,  have  been  led 
during  1935  to  enter  into  arrangements  involving  on  their  part 
reductions  in  duties,  purchase  undertakings,  or  preferential  allocation 
of  exchange,  in  return  for  noncurtailment  of  their  previous  volume 
of  sales  in  those  European  markets,  or  even  upon  assurance  of  re¬ 
stricted  hut  definite  minimum  import  quotas  for  their  coffee,  nitrates, 
meats,  or  other  important  exports.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
development  of  tliis  type,  and  one  winch  has  led  to  particular  com¬ 
plaint  from  competitive  suppliers  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
has  been  the  so-called  “Aski”  mark  arrangements  which  Germany 
has  worked  out  with  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries  since 
1934.  These  proxdde  that  the  mark  proceeds  from  the  sale  of,  say, 
coffee  or  nitrates,  shall  be  available  only  for  the  purchase  of  at  least 
an  equivalent  value  of  German  goods,  such  special  marks  being 
usually  available  at  a  discount  because  of  the  lack  of  demand  for 
German  products  to  the  full  extent  of  the  German  purchases  of 
I>atin  American  jiroducts. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  cases  where  the  American  countries 
had  been  buying  from  these  particular  overseas  countries  more  than 
they  had  been  selling,  there  was  evidenced  the  tendency  earlier  referred 
to,  to  resort  to  the  European  practice  of  insisting  on  an  increase  in 
the  volume  of  purchases  which  the  overseas  countrj’  would  take  or 
facilitate,  under  penalty  of  higher  duties,  less  favorable  e.xchange 
allocations,  or  other  restrictions.  These  efforts  on  the  part  of  certain 
Uitin  American  countries  to  enforce,  when  they  could,  a  closer 
balance  of  trade  with  their  foreign  suppliers  were  directed  during 
the  past  year  not  only  at  European  countries  but  also  at  Japan, 
whose  exporters  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  other  products  had  been 
shipping  considerable  quantities  since  1933,  especially  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  the  north  coast,  while  hitherto  buying  Latin  American 
staples  in  only  slight  amounts. 

FURTHER  RECIPROCAL  EASEMENTS  BETWEEN  NEIGHBORING 
COUNTRIES 

Alongside  of  these  varying  attitudes  toward  the  United  States 
and  overseas  countries,  there  has  been  some  further  development 
during  the  year  of  the  tendency  for  the  countries  of  South  America  to 
exchange  with  neighboring  countries  reciprocal  free  trade  or  substan¬ 
tial  concessions  on  selected  distinctive  products  of  each  other.  The 
outstanding  developments  of  this  character  during  1935  were  the 
enlargetl  reciprocal  agreements  signed  between  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
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Chile  and  Peru,  and  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  One  of  these  countries, 
which  did  not  have  extended  to  it  the  concessions  exchanged  by  one 
of  the  other  pairs,  claimed  discrimination  and  took  retaliatory  action. 

QUOTAS  AND  GOVERNMENTAL  MONOPOLIES 

Import  quotas  and  licenses,  which  had  rarely  been  resorted  to  by 
the  countries  of  Latin  America,  were  introduced  during  the  past  year 
with  regard  to  selected  commodities  or  countries  in  a  number  of  these 
areas  (Bolivia,  C'hile,  Colombia,  and  Peru).  However,  the  motives 
and  purposes  appear  to  have  been  various,  and  thus  far  no  Latin 
American  country  has  developed  a  comprehensive  system  of  quanti¬ 
tative  limitations  as  a  regular  means  of  controlling  import  trade,  as  is 
now  common  in  Europe.  Governmentally  controlled  organizations 
for  the  production  or  distribution  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  have  been  put  into  operation  during  1935  in  an  additional 
country  (Chile),  and  a  refinery  for  this  purpose  is  under  construction  in 
another  (L^ruguay).  The  purpose,  however,  has  been  not  so  much  to 
restrict  the  quantity  of  imports  by  private  traders,  as  to  protect 
local  consumers  against  excessive  price,  and  to  assure  a  sufficient 
supply  under  domestic  control.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  earlier  years 
the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  and 
Uruguay  had  taken  steps  to  control  the  local  distribution  and  prices 
of  certain  necessities  and  raw  materials  in  the  interest  of  consumers. 

subsidib;s  and  other  export  aids 

To  aid  their  producers  and  assist  the  sale  of  their  products  abroad, 
several  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  have  during  the  past  year 
paid  or  authorized  bounties  on  staple  products,  including  Venezuela 
on  coffee,  cacao,  and  livestock;  Ecuatlor  on  new  market  openings; 
Peru  on  sugar;  Uruguay  on  wheat  and  flour,  and,  by  preferential 
exchange,  on  wool  and  other  animal  products.  Argentina  has  recently 
advanced  the  guaranteed  prices  to  its  producers  of  wheat  and  linseed, 
which  the  Government  then  holds  for  export  at  world  market  prices. 
The  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and  of  Colombia 
to  maintain  profitable  returns  to  their  producers  of  coffee,  in  terms 
of  the  national  currencies,  through  allowing  the  external  value  of  the 
currency  to  depreciate  to  a  considerable  extent,  has  been  earlier  noted. 
In  several  lesser  instances,  somewhat  the  same  purpose  was  apparently 
sought  through  the  abolition  or  suspension  of  the  duties  liitherto  levied 
on  the  exportation  of  particular  products,  or  by  establishing  systems 
and  standards  of  export  control  to  improve  the  quality  and  marketa¬ 
bility  of  national  products  abroad. 
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AND  HISTORIANS  OF  AMERICA 


By  A.  CURTIS  WILGUS 

Assocwte  Professor  of  History,  George  Washington  University 

Part  IV  ‘ 

M[()ST  of  the  sixteenth  eentury  writei’s  who  told  the  story  of  the 
conquest  of  Peru  dealt  at  some  length,  and  frequently  with  henefieial 
residts  for  later  historians,  w'ith  the  native  cultures  of  the  area. 
Three  picturesque  and  interesting  chroniclers  of  this  nature  are 
Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  I^eon,  and  Juan  de  Betanzos. 

I 

The  glamour  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America  attracted  to  the 
New  World  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Spain.  Among  such  pei-sons 
was  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  a  young  man  25  yeai-s  of  age  who  in  1531 
sought  adventure  overseas  as  a  captain  of  infantry’  under  Pedro  de 
.\lvarado.  Going  first  to  Guatemala,  he  proceeded  in  1534  to  Peru, 
hoping  to  share  in  the  riches  of  the  Inca  Empire.  In  a  short  time  he 
found  himself  embroiled  in  the  conflict  between  Francisco  Pizarro  and 
Diego  de  Ahnagro.  Sent  by  the  former  to  seize  Cuzco  from  the 
latter,  he  was  defeated  and  imprisoned.  In  1538,  when  freed,  he 
assisted  Gonzalo  PizaiTo  in  the  comiuest  of  Charcas.  At  this  time 
he  married  an  Inca  princess,  Isabel  Yupanqui  Nusta,  or,  as  she  is 
known,  Chimpu  Ocllo,  the  daughter  of  the  brother  of  the  Inca, 
Huavna  Ccapac.  To  this  couple,  on  November  12,  1539,  at  Cuzco, 
a  son  was  horn  who  was  given  the  father’s  name  of  Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega.  Such  in  brief  was  the  lineage  of  the  future  historian. 

The  boy  grew  up  among  local  turmoil  which  kept  his  father  away 
from  home  much  of  the  time.  His  early  education  was  entrusted  to 
priestly  tutoi-s,  and  he  learned  to  speak  Quichua  and  Latin,  as  well  as 
Spanish.  Like  other  children  of  Cuzco,  he  played  among  the  Inca 
ruins  where  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  early  civilization  of  his 
mother’s  forebears  that  was  to  last  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  alway's 
interested  in  listening  to  stories  which  his  mother  and  her  relatives 
told  of  the  days  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  As  a  hoy,  too, 
he  learned  the  secrets  of  the  tpripuK,  used  in  recording  financial 
accoiints.^  As  the  early’  v’ears  of  his  life  passed,  local  disordei-s  grew 

'  Part  III  was  published  in  the  .\pril  IftlTi  i.ssue  of  the  nrLi.ETiN.  and  parts  I  and  II  in  the  July  and 
September  IttO  i.ssues, 

«  The  uses  of  the  (piipus  are  still  uniler  discussion  hy  archeoloKi.sts.— Epitok. 
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more  frequent.  Soon  his  mother  died  and  his  fatlier  married  a 
Spanish  lady  and  heeame  corre(jidor  of  Cuzeo,  dividin"  his  time 
between  that  city  and  his  nearby  country  estates. 

When  in  1559  his  father  died,  the  young  Clarcilasso  decided  to 
leave  the  land  of  his  mother  and  go  to  the  land  of  his  father.  Joui- 
neying  through  Peru  in  1560,  he  went  to  Panama  and  finally  reached 
Madrid,  probably  in  1562.  There  he  met  Hernando  Pizarro,  Las 
Casas,  and  other  men  who  had  won  fame  in  the  New  World.  But 
he  was  restless  in  these  unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  he  shortly 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  Philip  II,  where  he  served  as  a  captain  with 
little  enthusiasm  and  with  no  great  distinction  from  1564  to  1574. 

Finally,  after  failing  to  obtain  a  part  of  his  father’s  patrimony,  he 
settled  down  in  poverty  at  Cordoba  to  write.  His  first  adventure 
in  literature  was  the  translation  of  an  Italian  work  on  the  Dialogues 
of  Lore.  This  he  published  in  1590.  A  year  later  he  completed  the 
story  of  the  adventures  of  Hernando  de  Soto  in  Florida,  based,  it  is 
now  believed,  upon  an  eye-witness’s  account  which  he  obtained.  The 
work  was  not  published  until  1605,  when  it  appeared  at  Lisbon 
under  the  title  La  Florida  del  Inca.  It  is  laudatory,  fanciful,  and  in 
constHjuence  not  entirely  dependable.  Moreover,  it  is  far  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  account  of  the  “Gentleman  of  Elvas’’  who  wrote 
the  Relagao  rerdadeira  (Evora,  1557). 

But  the  fame  of  Garcilasso  rests  upon  another  work,  the  Comentarios 
reales  de  los  Incas,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Lisbon  in 
1609.  The  second  part  of  the  work  was  published  at  C6rdoba  in 
1617  under  the  title  Ilidoria  general  de  Peru.  The  first  part  of  this 
study  was  begun  probably  in  1596,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  based  in 
part  upon  an  account  in  Latin  by  the  Jesuit  Bias  Valera  which  was 
given  to  Garcilasso  by  a  friend  in  Cordoba.  The  account  also  used 
Inca  records  which  he  asked  his  childhood  friends  to  send  him  from 
Peru,  his  memory  of  early  e.xperiences  and  stories,  and  certain 
impressions  which  he  had  received  as  a  youth.  Because  of  this  a 
part  of  his  account  takes  on  the  character  of  reminiscences.  He 
also  used  the  Spanish  chronicles  of  Cieza  de  Leon,  Acosta,  Gomora, 
Zarete,  and  others,  although  in  some  instances  he  felt  that  their  his¬ 
tories  were  too  partisan — a  fault  from  which  his  own  suffered.  For 
these  reasons  the  Comentarios  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of 
Inca  life  and  of  the  turbulent  affairs  of  Peru  immediately  following 
the  compiest.  But  subseipient  writers  have  e.xceeded  him  in  accuracy 
if  not  in  interest. 

Several  translations  have  been  made  of  his  Comentarios,  the  first 
English  edition  being  published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  as  volumes 
XLI  and  LXV  (original  series)  in  1S69  and  1871.  In  1722  and  1723 
there  appeared  at  Madrid  a  two-volume  edition  of  the  first  part  of 
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A  LLAMA  TRAIN. 

This  quaint  illustration  is  reproduced  from  Sir  Paul  Kyoaut's  English  version  of  Comenlario)  reaUt  de  lot 
Incat  by  Qarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  publishe<l  in  1688  in  London,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Columbus  Memo¬ 
rial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  artist  had  evidently  never  seen  a  llama,  and  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  animal's  appearance  was  doubtless  reached  from  reading  the  text  of  Ryc-aut’s  work . 
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the  Comentarios  which  the  Spanish  Government  by  decree  of  April 
21,  1782,  purchased  secretly  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Peruvian  Indians  under  Tupac  Amaru,  at  the  time 
in  insurrection  against  the  Peruvian  authorities.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  had  been  sent  from  Peru  in  1781  by  Jose  Antonio  de  Areche,  the 
Visitor-General,  who  learned  that  the  Comentarios  contained  a 
prophecy  that  Enghuul  would  restore  the  Incan  throne  to  the  Indians. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Garcilasso’s  fortunes  improv'ed 
slightly.  He  became  deeply  devout,  taking  the  minor  onlers  of  the 
priesthood.  He  never  marrietl.  Finally  on  April  22,  1616,  at  the 
age  of  77,  he  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Cordoba,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  His 
will  provided  that  a  lamp  shouhl  be  kept  perpetually  burning  above 
his  tomb. 

11 

Unlike  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  or 
ancestors  of  one  of  the  great  historians  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  Pedro 
de  Cieza  de  Leon.  He  seems,  however,  to  ha  /e  been  born  in  Estrema- 
dura,  Spain,  perhaps  in  1519,  the  year  C’ortes  began  his  famous 
conquest  of  Me.xico.  In  1534,  while  in  his  early  teens,  he  went  to 
the  Indies,  spending  the  ne.xt  17  years  in  northwestern  South  America. 
In  the  New  World  he  followed  the  joint  pursuit  of  soldier  and  chron¬ 
icler,  being  very  observing,  sagacious,  diligent,  and  persistent. 

In  1541  he  began  to  keep  a  journal  or  diary  of  what  he  saw  about 
him,  including  observations  on  Inca  civilization  and  accounts  of 
Spanish  disorders.  In  the  conflicts  between  the  Spaniards  he  took 
the  part  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  against  Gonzalo  Pi/.arro.  In  1550  he 
spent  some  time  at  Cuzco  and  Lima,  but  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  mother  country  before  the  end  of  the  year.  From  1541  to 
1550  he  had  been  diligently  gathering  notes,  and  soon  after  his  arriv'al 
in  Spain  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  Cronica  del  Peru  (Seville, 
1553).  The  work  immediately  gained  tremendous  popularity.  In 
1554  it  was  published  by  two  printers  at  Antwerp  and  in  1555  it  was 
published  in  Italian  at  Rome.  No  French  edition  seems  to  have 
appeared,  and  no  English  edition  was  published  until  1709  at  London. 
In  this  first  volume  Cieza  de  Ijeon  announced  that  he  would  continue 
his  work  in  three  more  parts,  but  part  III  has  never  been  found. 

Part  I  deals  with  the  discovery  and  description  of  the  province  of 
Peru.  Part  II  covers  Incan  origins,  government,  and  general  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Part  III  is  supposed  to  have  dealt  with  the  discovery  and  con¬ 
quest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro.  Part  IV  covers  the  civil  wars  between  the 
Spaniards.  The  third  book  of  this  part  remained  in  manuscript  until 
1877,  when  it  was  published  at  Madrid.  Parts  I,  II,  and  IV  appeared 
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in  Enjrlisli  in  the  Hakluyt  Society  publications  as  volumes  XXXIII 
ami  LXVIII,  second  part,  original  series  (1804  and  1883),  and  in 
volumes  XXXI,  XLII,  ami  LIV,  second  series  (1913,  1918,  1923). 

In  many  respects  (’ieza  de  Ij(‘6n  can  be  compared  to  Bernal  Diaz 
<le  C'astillo,  who  spent  many  a  weary  hour  writing:  bis  chronicle  while 
bis  fellow  soldiers  were  resting:,  jiambling:,  or  dissipating:.  Both  aimed 
to  tell  what  they  themselves  saw  or  to  record  other  eye-witness 
accounts.  For  these  reasons  their  works  are  still  hijihly  reg:arded. 

After  compiling:  his  history,  Cieza  de  Leon  seems  to  have  ag:ain 
disappeared  into  the  same  obscurity  which  hides  his  early  life.  He 
probably  died  in  lohO  at  the  ag:e  of  41. 

Ill 

A  contemporary  who  crossed  the  path  of  the  two  historians  men¬ 
tioned  was  Juan  de  Betanzos.  His  early  life,  like  that  of  Dieza  de 
Leon,  is  lost  in  obscurity,  and  no  definite  date  can  be  g:iven  as  to  when 
he  went  to  America.  Possibly  he  was  born  in  15 10  in  Galicia  and 
probably  he  went  to  Peru  with  Pizarro  in  1531,  althougjh  he  may  have 
gone  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  1534  on  the  same  expedition  on  which 
the  father  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  went  to  that  country.  However, 
he  was  in  Cuzco  in  1540.  He  certainly  knew  Francisco  Pizarro  well, 
for  when  that  compieror  died  he  married  his  mistress,  the  sister  of  the 
murdered  Inca  Atahualpa.  Perhaps  because  of  this  close  connection 
with  the  Incas  he  became  interested  in  their  legends  and  history. 
Certainly  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Quichua  language  he  was 
sent  on  several  occasions  by  the  viceroys  to  negotiate  with  Inca 
exiles,  and  he  was  appointed  official  interpreter  in  that  language  for 
the  viceregal  government.  When  Antonio  de  Mendoza  was  promoted 
from  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  to  that  of  Peru,  he  ordered  Betanzos 
to  compile  the  history  of  the  Incas.  This  work  he  completed  in  1551. 
From  this  ilate  until  his  deatli  at  Cuzco  in  1576  his  actions  are  again 
lost  in  the  void  of  history. 

The  book  for  which  he  is  known  and  which  the  viceroy  ordered 
him  to  compile  is  entitled  Suma  y  narracion  de  los  Incan.  It  was 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natives  and,  allowing  perhaps  for 
unavoidable  prejudice,  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  considerable 
accuracy.  For  a  long  time  the  manuscript  seems  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten,  or  lost,  or  both.  It  was  written  in  two  parts,  of  which  a 
section  is  still  missing.  The  manuscript  eventually  found  its  way 
to  Madrid,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  consumed  in  a  fire,  but  not 
until  it  had  been  copied.  This  copy  came  to  light  in  the  Library  of 
the  Fscorial. 
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The  first  printed  edition  of  the  work  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1880, 
beinjr  edited  by  Marcos  Jimenez  de  la  Espada,  while  a  second  edition 
a|)|)eared  at  Lima  in  1924.  Like  the  works  of  Cieza  de  Leon  and 
(lareilasso  de  la  Vega,  it  must  be  examined  by  all  who  wish  to  arrive 
at  a  fairly  complete  understanding  of  Inca  life  and  civilization.  And 
like  these  volumes,  too,  it  must  be  used  with  reservations,  for  fre- 
(piently  all  three  of  these  writers  have  been  the  victims  of  their  own 
enthusiasm.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  they  should  not  be  too  greatly 
criticized. 


LLA.MAS  IN  CUZCO. 

With  their  keeper  the  animals  stand  alertly  against  an  Incan  wall,  typical  of  many  utilized  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Spanish  structures. 
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Courtw  of  AmrtSn  Sieni.  MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  ALVARO  OBREGON,  MEXICO  CITY. 

This  imimsing  monument  to  the  former  President  of  the  Republic  and  leader  in  the  national  revolutionary  movement  was  erected  at  the  site  of  his  a.ssassination,  which  occurre<l 
in  1928.  In  the  execution  of  this  granite  and  concrete  memorial  I.  Asunsolo,  sculptor,  and  Enrique  .\rag6n  Echeagaray,  architect,  collaborated. 


I 

I 


Court«rv  of  A«r6ii  SAens. 


MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  ALVARO  OBREOON 


U|>|)er:  Within  the  monument,  the  walls  of  which  are  faoe<l  with  colored  marble  and  granite,  stands  a 
heroic  bronie  statue  of  Obregon.  I,ower:  The  Mexican  eagle  about  to  take  flight  is  sculptured  against 
a  background  of  cactus  on  the  rear  exterior  of  the  monument;  it  symboliies  the  northern  State  of  Sonora 
of  which  Obregon  was  a  native. 


LATIN  AMERICA 
AND  THE  PACIFIC  SETTLEMENT 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  DISPUTES* 


By  WILLIAM  MANGER,  Ph.  D. 

Coun5«Ior  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

Di  KING  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the  tragic  spectacle  of 
a  bitter  and  costly  war  between  the  two  sister  Republics  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  over  the  Chaco  territoiy\  We  have  also  seen  another 
dispute,  arising  out  of  events  in  the  Leticia  area,  nearly  residt  in  war 
between  Colombia  and  Peru.  Although  in  the  latter  case  actual  war 
was  happily  averted  through  the  intercession  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  of  other  Republics  of  this  continent,  the  impression  appears  to 
have  developecl  that  in  the  solution  of  their  international  problems 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  are  more  disposed  to  have  recourse  to 
armed  conllict  than  to  the  orderly  processes  of  pacific  settlement. 
This  conclusion  is  comj)letely  erroneous. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  the  Republics  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  have  an  enviable  record  in  the  peaceful  solution  of  controvei'sies. 
This  tendency  was  evident  from  the  very  moment  of  their  entiy  into 
the  family  of  nations  and  has  been  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
their  international  policy  during  more  than  a  century  of  independent 
existence.  Coincident  with  the  establishment  of  independent  nations 
in  the  territory’  formerly  embraced  in  the  Iberian  colonies,  treaties 
were  negotiated  containing  provisions  for  the  arbitral  settlement  of 
international  disputes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Jay  Treaty  of  1794  between  the  ITnited 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  States  of  Latin  America  were  the  first 
in  the  world  to  provide  for  the  arbitral  settlement  of  international 
controversies.  In  fact,  engagements  of  this  character  appear  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  south  until  well  after  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  most  of  the  agreements  were  unlimited 
in  character,  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  any  and  all  disputes 
without  e.xception.  Bilateral  agreements  embodying  provisions  for 
general  arbitration  were  negotiated  by  Colombia  with  Peru  and  Chile 
as  early  as  1822,  and  similar  treaties  between  the  other  newly  created 
States  followed  thereafter  in  rapid  succession. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  multilateral  agreement  embody¬ 
ing  the  principle  of  pacific  settlement,  was  that  signed  at  the  Congress 

>  Address  delivered  at  exercises  in  honor  of  Pan  American  Day  held  at  OeorKe  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  Panama  in  182().  Tlie  treaty  of  perpetual  union,  lea^rue  and  con¬ 
federation  concluded  at  the  conference  stipulated  that  the  general 
assemhly  contemplated  by  the  treaty  should  endeavor  to  secure  con¬ 
ciliation  or  mediation  in  all  controversial  (piestions  that  might  arise 
between  the  parties.  The  treaty  signed  at  the  Congress  of  Lima  of 
1S47  contained  the  provision  that  all  questions  or  differences  between 
the  parties  should  always  he  settled  by  pacific  means.  Similar  far- 
reaching  principles  were  incorporated  in  treaties  between  various 
Latin  American  States  signed  at  the  Congress  of  Santiago  of  ISoO  and 
the  Congress  of  Lima  of  1804.^ 

Not  only  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaties,  hut  also  by  unilateral 
action  have  several  of  the  States  of  Latin  America  advanced  the 
principle  of  pacific  settlement  and  reduced  the  danger  of  resort  to 
war  in  cases  of  international  dispute.  Thus,  the  constitutions  of 
Brazil  adopted  in  1891  and  in  1934  provide  that  war  shall  be  declared 
only  when  it  is  impossible  to  settle  a  controversy  by  arbitration; 
and  there  is  a  further  provision  to  the  effect  that  Brazil  shall  never 
engage  in  a  war  of  comiuest  either  directly  or  indirectly,  alone  or 
in  alliance  with  any  other  nation.  The  constitution  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  of  1934,  provides  that  the  authorities  created  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  shall  not  declare  war  without  first  proposing  arbitration. 
The  constitutions  of  Cruguay  and  Venezuela  both  contain  stipula¬ 
tions  that  international  treaties  that  may  be  negotiated  shall  contain 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  all  differences  that  may  arise  between  the 
contracting  parties  shall  be  decided  by  arbitration  or  other  pacific 
means;  while  the  Uruguayan  constitution  contains  a  further  pro¬ 
vision  similar  to  that  of  Brazil,  to  the  effect  that  war  shall  not  be 
declared  unless  arbitration  or  other  pacific  means  have  failed. 

•  The  C'onKress  of  Panama  of  1H26  was  convened  by  the  Liberator.  Simon  Hollvar,  and  was  attended  by 
re|)resentatives  of  Central  .\merica.  Colombia,  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  fnite<l  States  was  invited,  but 
the  delegates  failed  to  arrive  in  lime  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations.  In  1847,  on  invitation  of  tbe  (Jovern- 
ment  of  Peru,  a  congress  was  heid  at  Lima,  at  which  the  Keimblics  of  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  New  Oranada 
(Colombia)  and  Peru  were  represente<l.  .second  congress  of  Lima  was  held  in  1804,  at  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Ouatemala,  Peru  and  V’enezuela  were  i)resent.  In 
1856  tbe  (Jovernments  of  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru  signed  at  Santiago,  Chile,  a  treaty  of  league  and  con* 
federation;  in  the  .same  year  a  similar  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  by  representatives  of  New'  Oranada, 
Ouatemala,  El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Venezuela  and  Peru. 

The  foregoing  conferences  and  agreements  w  ere  iirimarily  ixilitical  in  character,  and  had  for  their  princiiial 
object  the  coasideration  of  measures  of  common  defense  and  mutual  protection.  The  Lima  Congress  of 
1804  was  the  last  of  the  so-calleil  iiolitical  ronferences. 

Thereafter  several  imiwrtant  congresses  of  a  juridical  character  were  held.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Juridical  Congress  of  Lima  of  1877,  at  which  re|>resentatives  of  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Venezuela  were  in  attendance.  In  1883,  a  congress  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Bolivar  met  at  Caracas,  at  which  the  (lovernmentsof  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  El  Salvador, 
Mexico,  Peru  and  Venezuela  were  re|iresente<l,  and  at  which  a  series  of  declarations  on  international  law 
was  adopted.  The  .South  .\merican  Congress  of  Montevideo  met  in  1888-8U,  with  delegates  in  attendance 
from  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay;  the  congress  apivoved  a  number  of 
conventions  on  international  law. 

The  modern  series  of  Pan  .\merican  ronferences  began  in  188)4,  when  the  First  International  Conference 
of  .\merican  States  met  at  Washington.  Since  then  there  have  been  six  other  conferences  in  this  .series, 
the  Second  at  Mexico  in  1901-2;  the  Third  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth  at  Buenos  .\ires  in  1910- 
the  Fifth  at  Santiago  in  192;);  the  Sixth  at  Hahana  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh  at  Montevideo  in  1933.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  technical  and  si)ecialize<l  inter- .Vmerican  (s)nferences.— .\i'thor. 
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APPLICATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

The  Republics  of  Latin  America  have  done  more  than  give  mere 
lip  service  to  the  high  sounding  and  sonorous  words  “arbitration, 
mediation  and  conciliation.”  They  have  given  jmictical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  their  desire  to  settle  by  peaceful  means  international  cpiestions 
to  which  they  may  be  parties.  It  was  no  doubt  logical  that  the 
newly  established  and  relatively  weak  States  should,  in  their  contacts 
with  more  powerful  nations,  seek  recourse  to  arbitration;  but  in  their 
relations  with  one  another,  they  also  have  to  their  credit  a  remarkable 
number  of  peaceful  settlements,  either  by  direct  negotiation  or  by 
submission  to  a  third  party. 

The  transition  from  the  status  of  colonies  to  that  of  independent 
States  left  virtually  all  the  nations  of  Latin  America  with  undefined 
boundaries  -  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  international  strife. 
And  yet  today  the  vast  majority  of  these  boundary  questions  have 
been  settled^ — settled  with  few  e.xceptions  by  the  orderly  processes 
of  peaceful  negotiations  or  by  submission  to  arbitration.  Brazil, 
again  to  cite  its  brilliant  e.xample,  was  confronted  on  achieving  inde¬ 
pendence  with  undetermined  boundaries  with  all  the  neighboring 
Republics,  as  well  as  with  the  three  European  colonies  to  the  north. 
In  an  extraordinary  series  of  negotiations  and  references  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  Brazil  has  definitely  determined  the  line  of  demarcation  sepa¬ 
rating  her  from  all  her  neighbors,  without  once  finding  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  war  to  effect  this  purpose. 

Argentina  and  Chile  were  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem  in 
the  location  of  their  boundary  line;  so  serious,  indeed,  that  it  brought 
the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  armed  conflict  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  last  century.  Fortunately,  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the 
dispute  was  referred  to  arbitration,  one  part  to  the  King  of  England 
and  another  part  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  in  Buenos  Aires; 
and  today  to  commemorate  this  happy  solution,  there  stands  high 
up  in  the  Andes  mountains,  on  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  a  statute  of  Christ,  a  noble  expression  of  the  sentiment  that 
animated  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  Similar  instances  of 
pacific  settlement  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  every  other  nation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Unfortunately,  the  attempts  at  peaceful  settlement  that  succeed 
do  not  receive  the  same  notice  and  attention  as  those  that  fail.  All 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  Chaco,  and  most  will  recall  Leticia; 
although  some  may  have  forgotten  the  protocol  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  providing  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  the  latter  controversy. 
But  many  may  not  recall  the  fact  that  during  the  time  the  Chaco 
has  been  so  much  in  the  headlines  an  arbitration  tribunal  sitting 
in  Washington  handed  down  a  decision  determining  the  boundary 
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between  (iuatemala  and  Honduras,  and  that  a  commission  has  been 
engaged  in  marking  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
award ;  or  that  during  this  same  period  the  governments  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  and  Haiti,  by  direct  negotiation,  have  reached  an 
accord  on  their  long-standing  boundary  question.  Either  or  both  of 
these  ((uestions  might  very  easily  have  led  to  war,  with  consequences 
as  tragic  as  the  Chaco,  had  not  the  people  and  the  Governments  of 
these  countries  been  inspired  by  peaceful  motives.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  tragedies  of  war  lend  themselves  to  more  spectacular  pres¬ 
entation  than  the  achievements  of  peace.  One  of  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  principle  of  pacific  settlement 
is  to  devise  a  way  to  dramatize  the  accomplishments  of  peace,  so  that 
they  may  make  a  more  effective  and  a  more  lasting  impression  on  the 
popular  mind. 

I.XTER-AMERICAX  COOPER.ATIOX 

1  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have 
reached  that  state  of  idyllic  existence  where  differences  of  opinion 
have  entirely  ceased  to  exist.  After  all,  the  people  of  those  countries 
are  only  human.  There  have  been  international  controversies  in 
Latin  America;  there  have  been  international  wars.  But  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  the  international  questions  that  have  presented  themselves, 
those  that  have  led  to  actual  strife  are  isolated  instances  that  serve 
but  to  set  forth  in  bolder  relief  the  really  extraordinary  record  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  inter¬ 
national  controversies.  Other  differences  of  opinion  will  undoubtedly 
arise  in  the  future,  and  actual  conflict  may  unhappily  result.  But  the 
States  of  this  hemisphere  have  developed  a  will  to  peace  and  a  sense 
of  continental  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  that  make 
war  less  likely  here  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  world. 

This  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  cooperation  is  characteristic 
of  international  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the  American 
continent  and  has  its  roots  in  the  very  origin  of  the  States  themselves. 
It  even  antedates  their  establishment  as  independent  nations.  In 
fact,  had  this  spirit  been  less  in  evidence  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  is  certain  that  the  achievement  of  independence 
would  have  been  indefinitely  delayed  and  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult  of  accomplishment.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  of  South  America,  in  which  the 
people  of  the  north  made  common  cause  with  one  another,  as  did 
those  of  the  south;  and  where  both,  once  their  immediate  objects  had 
been  achieved,  converged  on  the  center  of  the  continent  for  the  final 
and  decisive  struggles  of  the  wars  of  liberation. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  after  independence  had  been 
definitely  won  on  the  heights  of  Ayacucho,  the  nations  of  America 
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should  meet  in  conference  at  I^anama  in  1826,  to  lay  the  ground¬ 
work  of  that  cooperative  relationship  in  time  of  peace  which  had 
characterized  their  long  stniggle  for  freedom.  This  was  the  actual 
beginning  of  the  Pan  American  movement,  a  movement  which  in  its 
earlier  years  was  largely  regional  in  character  in  that  it  embraced 
primarily  the  nations  of  Latin  America,  but  which  became  conti¬ 
nental  in  scope  in  1889  with  the  convocation  at  Washington  of  the 
First  International  ('onference  of  American  States.  The  movement 
inaugurated  in  1826  may  also  be  said  to  have  been  the  origin  in  the 
Americas  of  the  conference  idea,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  so 
universally  adopted.  It  was  predicated  on  the  conviction  held  by  the 
great  leaders  of  the  time  that  the  nations  of  America,  by  virtue  of 
their  common  origin,  similarity  of  political  institutions,  and  geograph¬ 
ical  proximity  have  a  set  of  problems  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that 
in  the  solution  of  these  problems  they  can  be  mutually  helpful  to  one 
another. 

Practical  application  of  this  principle  of  mutual  helpfulness  has 
been  given  on  many  occasions  and  in  many  fields.  In  the  field  of 
pacific  settlement,  problems  that  have  arisen  between  the  nations  of 
America  have  on  frequent  occasions  been  solved  with  the  aid  of  other 
nations  of  the  continent.  Thus,  the  Ouatemalan-Honduran  bound¬ 
ary  award  was  handed  down  by  a  tribunal  consisting  of  a  (’hilean 
and  a  Costa  Rican  member  and  presided  over  by  the  C'hief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  Several  other  boundary  questions  have  been 
submitted  to  the  arbitral  decision  of  Presidents  of  the  L’^nited  States, 
and  the  Clovernment  of  this  country  was  helpful  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  1929,  a 
controversy  that  extended  back  over  nearly  half  a  centurx*  and  was 
fraught  with  serious  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  entire  continent. 

At  no  time  has  this  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  been  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  is  today.  From  the  very  inception  of  the  Chaco  dispute 
in  December  1928,  the  neutral  nations  of  the  continent  devoted 
themselves  with  untiring  energy  and  zeal  to  finding  a  satisfactory 
solution.  That  their  efforts  were  for  so  long  a  time  fruitless  does  not 
detract  in  the  slightest  from  the  significance  of  their  attempt,  but 
rather  serves  to  emphasize  the  existence  of  that  sense  of  common 
responsibility  that  animates  all  the  Republics  to  serve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  continent  and  to  seek  by  every  possible  means  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  international  controversies.  On  at  least  two  different  occa¬ 
sions  the  neutral  nations  of  America  succeeded  in  putting  a  temporary 
stop  to  hostilities;  the  first  was  in  1929,  when  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
agreed  to  reestablish  the  status  quo  that  had  existed  prior  to  De¬ 
cember  1928,  and  to  resume  negotiations  with  a  view  to  finding  a 
definite  solution;  and  the  second,  in  December  1933,  when  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  succeeded  in  securing 
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the  acceptance  of  a  truce  by  the  two  principals.  Failure  of  these 
attempts  to  afford  a  permanent  solution  might  well  have  discouraged 
further  efforts,  but  persistence  was  finally  rewarded  with  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  protocol  at  Buenos  Aires  on  June  12,  1935,  by  the  terms  of 
which  a  procedure  was  agreed  upon  which  it  is  hoped  will  afford  a 
satisfactory  and  definite  solution.  This  result  was  achieved  by  a 
conference  of  mediators  composed  of  delegates  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
('bile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States  meeting  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE  MACHINERY 

It  is  out  of  this  sense  of  common  responsibility  that  the  nations  of 
America  have  developed  a  system  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  questions.  Arbitration 
and  conciliation  have  been  major  subjects  on  the  agenda  of  most  of 
the  international  conferences  of  American  States,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  number  of  far-reaching  continental  agreements  have  been  negotiated. 
Included  among  these  is  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts — 
the  so-called  Gondra  Treaty-  signed  at  the  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  which  met  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923. 
This  treaty  provides  for  the  submission  of  all  disputes  to  commissions 
of  impiirv’,  except  those  affecting  the  constitutions  of  the  nations 
parties  to  the  treaty  or  those  which  have  already  been  settled  by 
other  treaties. 

In  1928  there  met  at  Washington  the  International  Conference  of 
American  States  on  Arbitration  and  Concilation,  at  which  a  General 
Convention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation  was  signed,  as  well  as  a 
treaty  of  arbitration.  By  the  terms  of  the  first  mentioned  conven¬ 
tion  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  submit  to  the  procedure  of 
conciliation  “all  controversies  of  any  kind  which  have  arisen  or  may 
arise  between  them  for  any  reason  and  which  it  may  not  have  been 
possible  to  settle  through  diplomatic  channels”.  The  arbitration 
treaty  was  also  far-reaching  in  scope,  providing  for  the  submission  to 
arbitration  of  all  ipiestions  of  a  juridical  nature  which  it  may  not  have 
lieen  possible  to  adjust  by  diplomacy,  and  excepting  from  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  treaty  only  those  (piestions  which  are  within  the  domes¬ 
tic  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  parties,  or  which  affect  the  interest  of  a 
State  not  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

In  1933  there  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  subsequently  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  all  the  American  Republics  an  Anti-War  Pact  initiated 
by  the  Government  of  Ai^entina.  This  treaty  condemned  wars  of 
aggression,  stipulated  that  controversies  shall  be  settled  only  by 
pacific  means,  and  declared  against  the  recognition  of  territorj’ 
acquired  by  force.  At  the  same  time  the  agreement  embodied  a 
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procedure  of  conciliation  to  which  questions  arisino;  between  the 
contracting  parties  were  to  be  submitted. 

With  tlie  existence  of  four  such  far-reaching  instruments,  affording 
adequate  facilities  of  iiKpiiry,  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  virtually 
any  problem  that  may  arise,  the  question  will  immediately  and  quite 
naturally  be  asked  as  to  why  it  should  have  been  possible  for  a  con¬ 
flict  like  tluit  in  the  Cbaco  to  develop,  and  why  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties  were  not  invoked  to  settle  the  issues  involved.  The  answer 
is  that  wliile  treaties  may  be  negotiated,  it  remains  witlun  the  sov¬ 
ereign  jurisdiction  of  each  State  to  decide  whether  it  shall  ratify  them, 
and  submit  to  the  procedure  set  up  in  the  treaties  any  international 
questions  to  which  it  may  be  a  party. 

The  Gondra  Treaty  of  1923  has  been  ratified  by  all  except  two 
American  States;  the  Conciliation  Convention  of  1929  has  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  17  of  the  21  Governments;  while  the  Arbitration  Treaty  and 
the  Anti-War  Pact  have  also  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Governments  of  Bolivia 
and  Paraguay  are  not — ^both  of  them — parties  to  any  cf  these  agree¬ 
ments,  and  it  was  impossible  consequently  for  either  State  to  insist 
upon  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  treaties,  or  for  third 
States  to  remind  the  parties  of  their  obligations  under  the  treaties. 
As  regards  the  Chaco,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  was  not  so  much  a  lack  of  macliinery  for  peacefid  settlement  that 
pennitted  this  situation  to  develop,  as  the  inability  to  apply  to  this 
particular  dispute  the  machinery  afforded  by  the  treaties. 

INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

Although  the  existing  inter-American  peace  agreements  are  of  an 
advanced  character  and  contain  far-reaching  principles,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  they  embody  the  last  word  on  pacific  settle¬ 
ment  or  that  they  cannot  be  strengthened  and  improved.  It  would 
certainly  be  desirable  if  a  plan  could  be  devised  that  would  avoid  the 
development  of  a  situation  such  as  that  which  has  e.xisted  in  the 
Chaco  during  the  last  seven  years,  even  when  the  countries  involved 
may  not  be  parties  to  e.xisting  peace  agreements.  It  is  with  a  view 
to  exploring  the  situation  and  determining  what  the  possibilities 
are  that  President  Roosevelt  on  January  30th  last  addressed  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  all  the  other  American  Republics. 
In  this  letter,  after  referring  to  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  and  their  common  need  of  rendering  less  likely  in  the  future 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  them,  he  submitted  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  an  extraordinary  inter- American  conference  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  will  be  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  peace  of  the  continent  may  best  be  safeguarded — 
whether,  perhaps,  “through  the  prompt  ratification  of  all  the  inter- 
American  peace  instruments  already  negotiated;  whether  through 
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the  aiiieiidiuent  of  existing  peace  instruments  in  sucli  manner  as 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  most  necessary;  or  perhaps 
tliroiigh  tlie  creation  by  common  accord  of  new  instruments  of 
peace  additional  to  those  already  formulated.” 

The  suggestion  of  the  President  has  met  with  a  favorable  response 
from  the  Chief  Executives  of  all  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
The  agenda  is  now  being  formulated,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
conference  will  convene  at  Buenos  Aires  within  the  next  few  months. 
While  the  President’s  suggestion  grew  out  of  the  recent  termination 
of  the  war  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  the  subject  matter  to  be 
considered  at  Buenos  Aires  will  not,  as  we  have  seen,  be  entirely 
alien  to  the  delegates  of  the  countries  represented.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  conference  will  meet  with  a  rich  heritage  of  devotion  to 
and  of  actual  application  of  the  principles  of  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration,  constituting  by  that  very  circumstance  a  happy  augury 
for  the  success  of  its  deliberations. 

Pacific  settlement  has  always  been  and  is  today  a  recognized 
and  well  established  practice  for  the  solution  of  international  con¬ 
troversies  involving  the  States  of  Latin  America.  Their  achieve¬ 
ment  in  this  field  is  an  outstanding  example  to  all  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  constitutes  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  American 
Republics  to  the  conduct  of  international  relations.  By  constitu¬ 
tional  precept,  by  treaties,  and  by  actual  practice,  the  Republics 
of  Latin  America  have  amply  demonstrated  their  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  mediation  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  controversies. 
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“THE  FAIR.” 

The  unfamiliar  tyfies  an.l 
exotic  (letaibi  of  briRhl 
hand-woven  garments 
and  i>roud  llamas  com¬ 
bined  with  the  technical 
excellence  of  this  (minting 
to  make  it  one  of  t  he  most 
admire<l  in  Sehorita  Co<ie- 
sido’s  exhibition  at  the 
Delphic  Studios  in  New 
York  last  February. 


PAINTINGS  OF  PERU,  By  JULIA  CXJDESIDO 


WOMEN  OF 
AYACUCHO. 

Against  the  background  of 
an  ancient  church  are  seen 
two  Indian  women  in  the 
headdress  of  their  city, 
high  in  the  .\ndes,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle 
in  1824  terminating  forever 
Simnish  rule  in  South 
America. 


PAINTINGS  OF  PERU,  By  JULIA  COUESIDO 


•  HI  AXCA  INDIAN.” 

S«i\orita  ('odesiUo  is  espe¬ 
cially  adept  in  the  iwr- 
tiayal  of  Indians  living  in 
the  Peruvian  Andes. 


"A  FKL'IT  VENDER.” 

The  church  towers.  tile*l  roofs, 
balconies,  and  the  arrhe<l 
portico  above  the  sidewalks 
form  a  delightful  back¬ 
ground  for  the  gaily  cla<l 
woman  ollering  a  tray  of 
yellow  plums. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

By  BEATRICE  NEWHALL 

Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  fact  tliat  40  percent  of  the  repstered  voters  in  the  recent 
Cuban  elections  were  women  has  renewed  interest  in  the  question  of 
the  political  status  of  women  in  the  Americas,  although  changes  in 
this  status  are  occurring  so  frequently  at  the  present  time  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  note  all  the  latest  developments  in  every 
one  of  the  21  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Five  nations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  granted  full  suffrage 
to  women,  ami  one  permits  their  participation  in  municipal  elections. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  August  20,  1920, 
which  states:  “The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  v'ote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  sex.” 

The  first  American  nation  to  follow  the  e.xample  of  the  United 
States  was  Ecuador.  In  the  constitution  of  March  26,  1929,  a  citizen 
was  defined  as  “every  Ecuadorean,  man  or  woman,  over  21  years  of 
age,  who  can  reatl  and  write.”  Citizenship,  according  to  the  election 
law  of  June  8,  1929,  included  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office, 
and  expressly  stated  that  “suffrage,  besides  being  a  civic  duty,  is  a 
political  right  belonging  to  the  citizens,  according  to  the  constitution.” 

Early  in  his  administration.  President  (letulio  Vargas  of  Brazil 
announced  that  a  new  constitution  would  be  drafted.  As  a  prelim¬ 
inary,  a  revised  electoral  code  was  signed  on  February  24,  1932, 
article  2  of  which  stated  that  citizens  over  21  years  of  age,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  were  considered  voters  when  registered  in  the 
manner  approved  in  the  code.  Elections  for  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  were  held  in  the  following  year,  and  20  percent  of  the  voters 
were  said  to  have  been  women.  One  woman  delegate.  Dr.  Carlota 
Pereira  de  Queiroz,  was  elected  from  the  progressive  State  of  Sao 
Paulo.  During  the  discussion  incidental  to  drafting  the  constitution 
adopted  on  July  16,  1934,  the  suffrage  question  was  hotly  debated, 
and  several  alternatives  were  considered  before  accepting  the  final 
version.  Article  108  of  that  constitution  grants  suffrage  to  Brazilians 
over  18  years  of  age,  both  men  and  women,  e.xcepting  only  illiterates, 
beggars,  enlisted  men  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  persons  temporarily 
or  permanently  deprived  of  their  political  rights.  The  granting  of 
suffrage  in  Brazil  was  the  result  of  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
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small  group  of  feminists  (prominent  among  them  Dona  Bertha  Lutz) 
whose  labors  had  already  borne  some  fruit.  In  1927  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Juvenal 
Lamartine,  the  newly  elected  governor,  voted  to  enfranchise  its 
women.  Dr.  Maria  Luiza  Bittencourt,  a  young  woman  of  25,  who 
is  a  member  of  tbe  State  Legislature  of  Bahia,  has  recently  informed 
the  Pan  American  Union  that  18  of  the  20  States  in  Brazil  have 
elected  women  to  their  legislatures,  and  that  the  new  president  of 
the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  appointed  women  to  the  portfolios 
of  Labor  and  Education  in  his  cabinet. 

Theoretically,  however,  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  was  the  first  of  all 
American  nations  to  recognize  the  right  of  women  to  vote,  for  in  its 
constitution  of  1917  their  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  nation 
or  municipality  or  both  was  acknowledged,  although  it  could  become 
effective  only  by  the  favorable  action  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
total  membership  of  each  chamber  of  Congress.  Such  action  was 
not  taken  until  December  16,  1932,  when  a  decree  provided  for 
changes  in  the  electoral  laws  made  necessary  by  the  increased  number 
of  voters.  The  law  provided  for  women’s  participation  in  the  election 
scheduled  for  1934.  That  election  was  not  held,  but  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  on  March  24  of  that  year.  After  stating,  in  article 
65,  that  natural  citizens  are  all  men  and  women  born  within  the 
nation,  it  goes  on  to  say  in  article  68  that  every  citizen  shares  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  and  as  such  is  a  voter  and  qualified  to  hold 
office  in  the  cases  and  forms  which  may  be  designated.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  constitution  also  gives  the  vote  to  foreign 
women,  for  article  67  provides;  “Foreign  men  and  women,  when 
married,  and  of  good  repute,  have  the  right  to  vote  without  first 
having  to  become  legal  citizens  if,  having  capital  invested  or  property 
in  the  country,  or  e.xercising  a  profession  or  industry,  they  have  made 
the  Republic  tbeir  habitual  residence  for  at  least  15  years.” 

The  election  held  in  Cuba  on  January  10,  1936,  gave  women  the 
first  opportunity  to  e.xercise  a  right  granted  them  nearly  two  years 
before.  The  provisional  constitution  of  February  3,  1934,  had  stated 
that  they  were  eligible  to  vote,  and  this  article  was  retained  in  the 
constitution  now  in  effect,  adopted  on  June  12,  1935.  As  a  result 
of  the  1936  elections,  six  women  were  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  met  on  April  6,  and  others  as  mayors  and  members 
of  municipal  councils. 

The  women  of  Chile  won  a  partial  victory  in  their  effort  to  obtain 
the  ballot  when  President  Alessandri  signed  law  no.  5357  of  January 
15,  1934,  on  the  organization  and  government  of  municipalities.  The 
new  legislation  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  register  for 
men,  there  should  be  established  a  municipal  register,  open  to  Chilean 
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women  aiul  to  foreigners,  both  men  and  women,  who  had  lived  more 
that  live  conseeutive  years  in  the  country  and  fulfdled  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  general  register.  Registration  began  on  the  following 
May  15  and  the  first  municipal  elections  thereafter  were  held  April 
7,  1935.  More  than  20  women  were  elected  to  municipal  councils 
throughout  the  Republic  on  that  occasion.  Dccrcc-law  no.  320  of 
May  20,  1931,  had  provided  for  two  additional  registers,  one  for 
property-owners,  including  C'hilean  men  and  women  and  foreign 
male  residents  paying  real  estate  ta.xes,  the  other  for  license  holders, 
Chilean  men  and  women  and  resident  foreign  men  licensed  to  prac¬ 
tice  a  profession,  trade,  or  business.  Although  registration  was 
authorized  by  a  law  of  the  following  February,  no  municipal  elections 
were  held  in  Chile  until  1935. 

Peru  is  another  country  where  women  have  been  granted  the 
partial  ballot.  While  article  84  of  the  constitution  of  1933  limits 
citizenship  to  male  Peruvians,  article  89  states,  “The  right  of  suffrage 
is  enjoyed  by  citizens  who  can  read  and  write;  and,  in  municipal 
elections,  by  Peruvian  women  who  are  of  age,  are  or  have  been 
married,  and  by  mothers  although  they  have  not  reached  their 
majority.” 

In  Argentina  a  bill  to  grant  the  vote  to  women  passed  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1932,  but  since  it  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  it  was  never 
enacted  into  law.  The  province  of  San  Juan,  however,  permits  women 
to  vote,  and  at  the  elections  held  July  22,  1934,  Dr.  Ema  Acosta,  a 
young  lawyer,  was  elected  to  the  provincial  legislature.  Dr.  Acosta 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  hold  such  an  office  in 
Argentina. 

Contrasted  with  the  above-mentioned  countries  are  Colombia,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Guatemala,  whose  constitutions  (of  1886, 
1935,  and  1879  [amended  1935],  respectively),  definitely  limit  the 
suffrage  to  male  nationals.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  however, 
Dominican  women  were  allowed  by  a  decree  of  November  22,  1933, 
to  go  to  the  polls  at  the  1934  election  and  indicate  whether  or  not 
they  wished  the  suffrage.  Over  90,000  women  took  advantage  of 
this  privilege  and  only  9  voted  no;  hut  so  far  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  plebiscite. 

In  the  constitutions  of  the  1 1  remaining  countries,  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  the  term  used  is  “all  nationals,”  which 
heretofore  has  been  taken  to  mean  “all  male  nationals.” 

That  the  term  “all  nationals”  may  be  construed  to  include  women 
is  the  stand  recently  taken  by  the  Government  of  Mexico.  Article 
34  of  the  constitution  states;  “All  Me.xicans  are  citizens  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  who  also  fulfill  the  following  recpiisites:  1,  are  18  years  old  if  mar¬ 
ried,  or  21  if  not,  and  have  an  honorable  means  of  livelihood.”  The 
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<luestioii  of  this  interpretation  had  been  raised  before,  one  instance 
being  tlie  study  by  Senorita  Elodia  Cruz  F.,  in  Cniversidad  de  Mexico 
for  October  1931.  Soon  after  President  Cardenas  took  office,  Senora 
Margarita  Robles  de  Mendoza,  of  tlie  Union  de  Mujeres  Ainericanas 
and  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  asked  him,  apropos 
of  the  appointment  of  Senorita  Palma  Guillen  as  Minister  of  Mexico 
to  Colombia,  whether  article  34  should  not  be  interpreted  as  giving 
citizenship  rights  to  Mexican  women.  The  point  was  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Government,  which  replied  on  March  20,  1935, 
that  in  its  opinion  there  were  no  reasons,  technical  or  otherwise,  for 
denying  Mexican  women  citizenship  in  the  Republic.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  again  by  President  Cardenas  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  September  1  of  the  same  year,  when  he  said:  “A  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  plan  [for  unifying  the  working  masses]  has  been  the 
recognition  by  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  that  the  working 
woman  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  elections,  since  the  consti¬ 
tution  puts  her  on  an  equal  footing  with  man,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
some  of  the  contributory  legislation  in  force:  the  civil  laws,  which  give 
her  the  same  prerogatives  as  man;  the  labor  laws,  which  grant  equal 
rights;  and  agrarian  laws,  which  concede  to  her  equal  benefits.”  In 
the  primaries  held  on  April  5,  1936,  when  candidates  were  selected 
to  represent  the  National  Revolutionary  Party  as  senators  in  the 
National  Congress,  governors  of  several  States,  and  deputies  in  local 
legislatures,  women  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  voting. 
.\ccording  to  the  Mexican  newspapers,  2,7.50  women  voted  in  the 
Federal  District. 

•Vlthough  Paraguay  was  one  of  four  nations  signing  an  eijual  rights 
treaty  in  Montevideo  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  the  government  of  that 
Republic  has  not  yet  ratified  it  nor  taken  any  action  to  grant  suffrage 
or  other  equality  of  treatment.  The  action  taken  with  regard  to 
women’s  suffrage  by  Cuba,  Ecuador,  and  Uruguay,  the  other  signa¬ 
tory  powers  to  this  treaty,  has  already  been  discussed.  The  treaty, 
which  states  that  “the  contracting  States  agree  that  upon  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  this  treaty  men  and  women  shall  have  equal  rights  through¬ 
out  the  territory  subject  to  their  respective  jurisdictions”,  requires 
by  article  2  the  ratification  of  at  least  two  States  before  it  can  become 
effective.  No  word  of  the  deposit  of  any  ratification  with  the 
Government  of  Uruguay,  the  depository,  has  been  received  at  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

For  women  to  play  an  active  and  intelligent  role  in  public  life 
is  wholly  in  accord  with  Spanish  tradition.  From  early  times  sex 
has  been  no  bar  to  self-expression  by  a  capable  woman,  as  ruler 
or  subject,  scholar,  saint,  or  reformer.  Therefore  the  fact  that 
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women  were,  technically,  non-citizens  in  many  Spanish-American 
countries  did  not  prevent  their  Governments  from  appointing  able 
women  to  represent  them  at  international  conferences  or  in  other 
ways.  At  the  Second  Pan  American  Child  Congress,  for  instance, 
held  in  Montevideo  in  May  1919,  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
Cuba,  and  the  United  States  each  included  a  w^oman  among  the 
official  delegates.  Fully  accredited  diplomats  include,  besides  Seno- 
rita  Guillen,  already  mentioned,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  United 
States  Minister  to  Denmark.  The  United  States  also  has  several 
women  in  the  consular  service,  and  Brazil  is  said  to  boast  of  six.  The 
universally  known  Chilean  poet  Gabriela  Mistral  is  honorary  consul 
in  Lisbon,  after  having  represented  her  country  in  the  Institute  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  Madrid. 
In  1934  the  President  of  Nicaragua  appointed  two  women  to  the 
consular  service  of  his  country  in  the  United  States. 

The  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States,  which 
met  in  Montevideo  in  December  1933,  numbered  among  its  dele¬ 
gates  Senorita  Maria  F.  Gonzalez  of  Paraguay,  Miss  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge  of  the  United  States,  and  Senora  Sofia  A.  V,  de  Demi- 
cheli,  besides  several  technical  advisors. 
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GOVERNING  BOARD 

Commission  of  Experts  on  the  Codification  of  International  Law. — The 
Committee  on  the  Codification  of  International  Law,  consisting  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Chile  and  the  Ministers  of  Guatemala  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  met  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  to  canvass  the  votes  cast  for 
the  candidates  to  serve  on  the  Commission  of  Experts  on  the  Codifi¬ 
cation  of  International  Law',  provided  for  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States.  The  results 
were  reported  the  following  day  at  a  session  of  the  Governing  Board. 

A  resolution  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States  on  the  codification  of  international  law'  provided  that  each 
Government  member  of  the  Union  should  submit  a  list  of  five  qualified 
officials  or  ex-officials  of  its  Foreign  Office  or  professors  or  jurists  who 
are  specialists  in  international  law.  The  complete  list,  made  up  of 
all  the  nominations,  was  submitted  to  the  Governments,  each  of  w'hich 
voted  for  seven  persons,  to  constitute  the  first  commission  of  experts. 
It  was  stipulated  in  the  resolution  that  each  of  the  two  great  systems 
of  jurisprudence  of  this  hemisphere  must  be  represented  by  at  least 
one  person. 

As  a  result  of  the  examination  of  votes  the  following  were  elected 
members  of  the  commission  of  experts;  Dr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua  (Peru), 
Dr.  Alberto  Cruchaga  Ossa  (Chile),  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas 
(Argentina),  Dr.  Luis  Anderson  Moriia  (Cost  Rica),  Dr.  Eduardo 
SuArez  (Mexico),  Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco  (Brazil),  and  Dr.  J. 
Reuben  Clark  (United  States). 

The  resolution  of  the  Seventh  Conference  further- provided  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  commission  of  experts  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  resolution  did  not 
specify  by  whom  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission  shall  be  convened, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  framers  of  the  resolution  contemplated  that 
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this  function  should  be  performed  by  the  (ioverning  Board.  In  order 
that  the  members  of  the  commission  may  have  adequate  time  to  make 
arranjrements  to  attend  the  meeting!:,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
the  commission  meet  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  commission  be  invited  to  meet  at  the  Pan  American 
Tnion  on  Monday,  November  10,  1930. 

As  a  result  of  the  balloting  and  tbe  drawing  of  lots  at  the  session 
of  the  (loverning  Board  on  April  8,  the  order  in  which  the  alternates 
shall  serve  in  place  of  the  seven  members  designated  as  members  of 
tbe  Commission  of  E.xperts,  is  as  follows:  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Borchard 
(Cnited  States),  Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa  (Brazil),  Dr.  Raul  Fernandes 
(Brazil),  Dr.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente  (Cuba),  Dr.  Celestino  Farrera 
(Venezuela),  Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  (Brazil),  Dr.  Teofilo  Pineyro  Chain 
(Cruguay),  and  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos  (Guatemala). 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Recent  ncquisitionH. — Prof.  Anibal  Mattos,  editor  of  the  series  of 
Brazilian  books  lieing  published  under  the  title  Bibliotheca  Mineira 
de  Cultura,  has  recently  sent  to  the  Library  several  of  his  latest 
works.  The  Library  already  has  three  volumes  of  this  series  (listed 
in  the  September  1935  Bulletin).  This  new  shipment  contained 
six  additional  volumes  of  the  series  and  eight  volumes  .)f  Prot.  Mattos’ 
works  published  separately.  Among  the  interesting  titles  in  the  series 
are  Prof.  Mattos’  Monumentos  historicoa,  artisticos  e  relitjiosos  de 
Mhian  Geraes,  Joseph  de  Anchieta,  and  the  seco.nd  edition  of  0  sabio 
Dr.  Lund  e  a  prehistorio  nmericana;  the  second  edition  of  Anchieta 
e  a  medicina,  by  Prof.  Ijopes  Rodrigues;  Ilistoria  do  liispado  de 
Marianna  {Ilistoria  da  civiliza^ao  mineira,  primeira  parte)  by  Dr. 
Diogo  de  Vasconcellos;  and  the  anthropological  study  by  Dr.  Arnaldo 
Cathoud  entitled  ..1  raqa  da  Lagoa  Santa  e  o  pleistoceno  americano. 
Included  in  the  remaining  works  of  Mattos  received  are  artes  do 
desenho  no  Brasil;  Mestre  Valent im  e  outros  estudos  and  three  dramas, 
Jesus  mi  Bethania,  Almas  solitarias,  and  Anita  Garibaldi. 

Another  Brazilian  gift  was  that  of  Hildebrando  Accioly,  well- 
known  Brazilian  international  lawyer  and  diplomat.  It  is  his  0 
reconhecimento  do  Brasil  pelos  Estados  Unidos  da  America.  In  this 
he  discusses  the  history  of  the  recognition  of  Brazilian  independence 
by  the  United  States,  a  (piestion  of  vital  importance  in  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  moment  in  connection  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Sr.  Accioly  spent  part  of  his  diplomatic  career  in 
Washington,  where  he  was  counselor  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  in 
1933-34.  After  a  post  in  Europe,  in  June  1935  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  dirision  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
.Vffairs  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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The  first  number  of  a  review  published  by  the  Universidad  Xaeional 
del  Litoral  (Arfjentine  Republic),  entitled  rnirersidad,  made  its 
appearance  with  the  October  1935  issue.  The  publication  includes 
a  Cronica  unirersiinria,  devoted  especially  to  university  work  in  the 
Republic,  but  its  prime  purpose  is  the  encouragement  of  cultural, 
humanistic,  and  scientific  endeavors  through  the  publication  of 
articles  by  national  and  foreign  authors. 

Additional  books  are  listed  below: 

Primvrn  coitferencia  niiciotuU  nobre  analfabeti>imo,  reiiiiida  eii  llueiio.s  .Aires, 
eii  t>etiil)re  y  ii<ivieml)re  de  19:J4.  .Aiitecedeiites,  actas  y  concliisiones.  Biienus 
.Aires,  Talleres  graficos  de  la  peniteiiciaria  iiacioiial,  1935.  4:iG  p.  29^2  cm. 
(TliLs  conference  reiiort  was  received  from  Dr.  .Juan  H.  Terdn,  a  delegate  of  the 
Ministry  of  Ju.stice  and  Public  Instruction  to  the  conference.  He  also  included 
in  the  sliipment  two  of  his  works,  IHnlogox,  and  Lo  gotico,  signo  de  Europu,  thus 
completing  the  file  in  the  library  of  all  of  his  b(M)ks  in  print.  Dr.  Teran  is  the 
founder  of  the  Tniversity  of  Tucuman  and  author  of  various  educational,  cultural 
and  historical  works.  .A  brief  survey  of  the  proceedings  of  the  anti-illiteracy 
conference  shows  that  its  larger  meaning  embraced  the  betterment  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  through  education  and  metluKls  of  improving  present  educational  conditions.] 

()  reconhecimetdo  do  Bratiil  pelos  Estados  Vnidos  da  America  |por]  Hildebrando 
.Accioly  ....  Sao  Paulo,  Companhia  editoria  nacional,  1936.  IHO  p.  19  cm. 
(Bibliotheca  |)cdagogica  brasileira.  Scrie  V',  Brasiliana.  vol.  Iv.) 

Ilomennje  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile  a  sii  ex-rector  don  Domingo  Amundtegui 
Solar  en  el  75°  anivermrio  de  eu  nacimiento  ....  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
universitaria  de  Valenzuela  Basterrica  y  cia.,  1935.  2  v.  26  cm.  Contents. — 

Tomo  I:  Palabras  del  rector  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile.  Don  Domingo  .Amuna- 
tegui  Solar.  Su  vida  y  sus  obras.  llinloria. — Las  cuatro  fundaciones  magallani- 
cas,  por  .Armando  Braun  Menendez.  Perunlo  de  zozobras,  por  .Agustin  Edwards- 
El  intevo  concepto  de  la  hi.storia,  por  FrancLsco  .A.  Encina.  Lhnites  de  la  g»)ber- 
nacion  de  Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  por  Enritpie  de  Clandia.  El  puerto  de  Santa 
Marfa  de  Buen  .Aire  (1536)  y  la  ciudad  de  la  Trinidad  (1.580),  por  R.  de  Lafiiente 
Machain.  El  padre  V'itoria  y  el  justo  titulo  fie  los  reyes  de  Espana  a  las  Indias, 
por  Roberto  Levillier.  Cn  capftulo  de  la  historia  diplomatica  de  Chile,  por 
Ricardo  Montancr  Bello.  El  mctodo  cultural  histdrico,  por  .Aurcliano  Oyarzun. 
Las  tentativas  para  la  colocacidn  de  un  empri\stito  chileno  en  los  E.stados  Unidos 
(1818-19),  por  Eugenio  Pereira  Salas.  El  monasterio  de  Guadalupe,  por  Carlos 
Percyra.  Del  gobierno  parlamentario  al  sistema  i)resklencial.  Cn  capftulo 
de  nuestra  historia  politica,  por  .Alcibiades  Roldan.  La  poblacion  de  Valparaiso 
durante  los  primeros  tres  siglos  de  su  exi.stencia,  por  Luis  Thayer  Ojeda.  La 
Cofradia  del  Buen  .Aire  establecida  en  Sevilla  en  1.561,  por  Jose  Torre  Revello. 
Genealogfa. — Genealogia  chilena,  por  Guillermo  de  la  Cuadra  Gormaz.  Infor- 
inacion  genealogica  de  Juan  Ortiz  de  Zarate,  i)or  Enrifpie  de  Gandia.  Origen 
de  las  antiguas  familias  de  Chilian,  1.580-18(K),  |M)r  Gustavo  Opazo  Maturana. 
Tomo  II:  BiogrnfUi. —  Don  Jo.se  .Arrieta,  por  Luis  Enrifpie  -Azarola  Gil.  Don 
Jose  Toribio  Medina.  Los  primeros  anos;  la  formacion  intelectual,  ptir  Guillermo 
Keliu  Cruz.  Dtm  Domingo  .Aniunategui  Sfilar,  por  .Antonio  G6mez  Restrepo. 
El  rectfiraflo  fie  don  Domingo  .Amumitegui  Solar,  por  Enrif|ue  Marshall.  La 
mision  a  la  republica  del  Plata,  tie  flon  Diego  Barros  .Arana,  por  Carlos  Orrego 
Barros.  Piezas  para  la  legitimacidn  fie  O’Higgins,  por  Raul  Silva  Castre. 
•Algo  niiis  sobre  la  patria  y  la  vifla  tlel  autor  flel  Purcn  iiiddmito,  ptir  Toimis 
Thayer  OJetla.  Para  la  biografia  fie  Hermin  Cortes,  ptir  Rafael  Helioflfini  Valle. 
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Alejandro  Aguinet,  por  Julio  V'icuua  Cifueiitcs.  Literatura. — Ercilla  y  el  derecho 
inteniacional,  |K)r  All)crto  Cruchaga  Ossa.  Tii  amigo  de  Blest  Gana:  Jos6 
Antonio  Donoso,  por  Rieardo  Dono.so.  Cervantes:  Jurispericia. — Teologia. — 
Medicina. — Geografia,  por  .Anfbal  Eeheverrla  y  Reyes.  Una  ^poea  bonaerense: 
El  Ochenta,  por  Arturo  Gimenez  Pastor.  Algunas  influencias  perceptibles  en  la 
obra  de  Manuel  Jos6  OtlnSn,  |H)r  Manuel  Pe<lro  Gonzdlez.  Sobre  un  plagio  de  la 
Rwhefoucauld  a  Cervantes,  por  Julio  Saavedra  Molina.  Cuentistas  ehilenas 
del  siglo  XX,  por  Raiil  Silva  Castro.  Pedro  Prado,  por  .\rturo  Torres  Rloseco. 
Educacidn. — Juan  Luis  Vives  y  los  liuinanistas  de  su  tieinpo  ante  el  probleina  de 
la  en.senanza  del  latin,  |)or  Rmlolfo  Oroz.  La  educacidn  popular  en  Chile,  por 
Benjamin  Oviedo.  Universidades  modernas,  por  Jidio  Saavedra  Molina. 
Adliesiones  a  e.ste  homenaje.  [Don  Domingo  .\mundtegui  Solar,  after  receiving 
his  law  degree  from  the  Universidad  de  Chile,  returned  there  as  a  professor  of 
philosophy,  served  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Philosophy,  and  was  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction  prior  to  becoming  rector  of  the  university  in  1911. 
The  honors  creditetl  to  him  show  the  e.steem  in  which  he  is  held;  the  long  list  of 
his  works  indicates  the  diversity  and  profundity  of  his  knowledge.  Some 
representative  titles  are:  La  sociedad  chilena  del  siglo  xviii  (in  three  volumes, 
1901-4);  Bosquejo  historico  de  la  literatura  chilena  (1915);  Xacimiento  de  la  repii- 
blica  de  Chile  (1930);  and  Historia  social  de  Chile  (1932).] 

Recursos  minerales  no-metdlicos  de  Chile,  por  Tomas  Vila.  .  .  .  Santiago  de 
Chile  (Imprenta  “Rapid”]  1936.  viii,  [7]-435,  [19]  p.  tables,  fold,  diagr.  22]d 
cm.  Contents:  Generalidades.  Di.stribucidn  geogrdfica.  Utilizacidn.  Explota- 
cidn  y  beneficio.  Especificaciones.  Produccidn.  Precios.  Mercados.  Biblio- 
graffa.  [Sr.  Vila  is  connected  with  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Petroleuni  of 
the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Promotion,  by  which  department  this  publication  is  made. 
The  non-metallic  minerals,  so  many  of  which  are  found  in  Chile,  are  here  studied 
in  full;  the  properties  of  each  and  their  geographical  distribution  are  given,  in 
addition  to  other  valuable  facts.  Some  of  the  outstanding  minerals  found  arc 
asliestos,  chalk,  graphite,  lime,  mica,  pumice,  potash,  slate,  sulphur  and  sodium 
salts.  For  other  countries,  the  author  merely  states  whether  the  mineral  is 
found  there  but  for  his  native  land  he  gives  the  approximate  location  and  size  of 
beds.  He  bases  liis  study  on  his  i)ersonal  expeiiences  and  on  .studies  of  other 
mineralogists,  published  for  the  most  part  in  scientific  periodicals.] 

Ensaijo  de  bibliografia  social  de  los  palses  hispano-americanos  [por]  Moisds 
Poblete  Troncoso.  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile  [Talleres  gnificos  “La  Nacidn”, 
S.  A.]  1936.  210  p.  23)s  cm.  [Sr.  Poblete  Troncoso  has  done  much  work  on  the 
social  legislation  of  the  Ijatin  .\merican  countries.  His  contributions  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  International  Labor  Office  are  well-known.  The  pre.sent  work  is 
divide<l  into  two  parts.  The  first  lists  the  literature  on  social  subjects  of  18  coun¬ 
tries  of  Latin  .\merica  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  second  contains  »  ILst  of  works 
arrange<l  under  such  topics  as  industrial  accidents,  contracts,  cooperation,  indus¬ 
trial  hygiene,  work  of  women  and  children,  cost  of  living,  social  insurance,  etc. 
Mail}-  entries  in  the  latter  section  are  annotated.] 

Estudios  sobre  Gabricla  Mistral  [por]  Raiil  Silva  Castro,  precedidos  de  una  bio- 
grafia.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Editorial  Zig-zag,  1935.  xvi,  253  p.  21)4  cm.  [This 
is  the  most  complete  study  to  date  on  the  famous  Chilean  poet.  In  an  especially 
interesting  chapter  the  author  analyzes  her  vocabulary.  A  long  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  her  works  and  a  bibliography  of  principal  works  consulted  is  added.] 
En  jdena  colonia.  .  .  .  [por]  Aurelio  Diaz  Meza.  Santiago,  Editorial  Xasci- 
mento,  1935.  t.  5:  301  j).  23  cm.  {His  Leyendas  y  episodios  chilenos,  v.  10.) 

(Biblioteca  selecta  Nascimento,  N°  9.)  [This  volume  is  the  first  of  this  famous 
series  to  be  published  since  the  death  of  the  celebrated  traditionist  in  1933. 
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Tlu'  series  of  the  Lcyendax  tj  epixodios  chilenos  consists  of  15  volumes  divided  into 
3  sections  of  5  volumes  each.  The  first  section  is  entitled  Crdnicas  de  la  conquista; 
the  second,  En  plena  colonia;  and  the  third,  Patria  rieja  //  patria  nueva.  These 
stirring  tales  bring  to  life  the  colorful  cliaracters  of  the  C'hilean  colonial  era.] 

Enxayos  biogrdficos  Ipor]  Carlos  Martinez  Silva.  .  .  .  Bogota,  Imprcnta 
nacional,  1935.  241  p.,  1  1.  24H  cm.  {Ilix  Obras  complctas.  Edicion  oficial 
hcclia  bajo  la  direccidn  de  Luis  Martinez  Delgado,  tomo  VI.)  [Tlie  latest  volume 
of  the  complete  works  of  C'arlos  Martinez  Silva  is  a  collection  of  biographies  of  the 
Colombians  Jose  Maria  Vergara  y  Vergara,  Jose  Maria  Samper,  Pedro  Ju.sto 
Btjrrio,  Juan  Diaz  Porlier,  Sebastiait  Ospina,  and  Miguel  Samper.  The  first 
three  essays  were  previously  i)ublished  in  the  ‘‘Bibliotcca  popular”  series  in 
Bogota,  in  1895.] 

Cuba  antcH  de  Colon,  i)or  M.  R.  Harrington.  Traduccion  de  del  Valle  y  F. 
Ortiz.  E,  Historia  de  la  arqueologla  indocubana,  j)or  Fernando  Ortiz. 

Habanu,  Cultural,  S.  .\.  (etc.)  1935.  t.  1:  xx,  290  p.,  1  1.  jdates,  fold,  maps, 
diagrs.  (part  fold.)  20  cm.  (Coleccion  de  libros  cubanos,  vol.  xxxii)  [Mark 
Raymond  Harrington  has  been  interested  since  his  youth  in  the  study  of  Indian 
life  throughout  the  Cnitcd  States  and  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  majority  of  his 
work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  Mu.seum  of  the  .\merican  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation;  he  has  also  worked  with  other  museums  and  organizations 
devoted  to  the  study  of  indigenous  cultures.  Cuba  before  Columbus  was  published 
by  tlie  Mu.seum  of  the  .\merican  Indian  in  1921  in  two  volumes  as  number  17  of 
its  Indian  notes  and  monographs  series.  Although  a  continuation  was  announced, 
no  more  has  been  published.  Tliis  Spanisli  translation  (Cuba  antes  de  Colon) 
includes  all  the  data  found  in  the  two  volumes.  Its  publication  as  a  contribution 
to  the  “Coleccion  de  libros  cubanos”  should  prove  of  interest  to  Cuban  readers. 
The  Historia  de  la  arqueologUi  indocubana  of  Fernando  Ortiz  will  be  included  in 
a  later  volume.] 

Coleccion  de  cedulas  reales  dirigidas  a  la  Audiencia  de  Quito,  1538-1600.  Ver- 
si6n  de  Jorge  .\.  Garces  G.  Prologo  de  J.  Roberto  Paez.  Quito  [Talleres  tipo- 
gnificos  municipales]  1935.  xx,  615  pp.  3  col.  plates  (ports.)  27}i  cm.  (Publi- 
caciones  del  .\rchivo  municipal.  [VTI])  [This  latest  publication  of  the  .\rchivo 
Municipal  of  Quito,  a  series  originated  to  commemorate  the  four-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ecuadorean  capital  in  1934,  contains  the  commu¬ 
nications  from  the  Spanish  Sovereigns  to  the  Royal  .\udiencia  in  Quito.  These 
documents  are  now  preserved  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ecuador.  In  publishing 
them  for  hi.storians  and  students  of  Spanish  colonial  administration  Sr.  Garces 
uses  imxlern  Spanish.] 

Situacion  del  niho  en  la  legislacion  ecuatoriana.  .  .  .  [por]  Emilio  Uzcategui 

[Garcia].  Quito  [Talleres  graficos  nacionales]  1935.  186,  [2]  p.  20  cm.  [Dr. 

Fzcdtegui  presented  this  study  as  his  thesis  for  a  doctorate  in  jurisprudence  at 
the  Universidad  Central  in  Quito;  he  has  long  been  intere.sted  in  children  and  edu¬ 
cation.  The  work  aims  to  show  the  position  of  children  in  Ecuadorean  law;  it 
is  ba.sed  on  the  Constitution,  codes  and  laws.] 

Directorio,  comercial,  industrial  y  profesional  de  la  reptiblica  de  Guatemala. 
Commercial,  industrial,  and  professional  directory  of  the  republic  of  Guatemala 
1935-36.  Compilado  y  editado  por:  Compiled  and  edited  by:  Manuel  Antonio 
Pil6n.  Guatemala  [Centro  editorial,  S.  A.,  193.5]  cover-title,  [18],  262  p.  illus. 
21  cm.  [This  new  commercial  directory  of  Guatemala  has  received  the  approval 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  industry  of  Guatemala.  In  addition  to  the 
classified  section  the  directory  contains  data  on  the  climate,*  products  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  cities  of  each  department,  notes  on  the  principal  minerals  of  Guatemala, 
statistics  of  prorluction,  exports  and  imports,  a  directory  of  the  consular  service, 
and  custom-house  regulations.] 
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Euxiiyo  historico  xobre  el  dervcho  coHMilucional  tie  Sicanigua  Ipor]  Kinilio 
Alvarez.  .  .  .  [MaiuiKua,  Tipograffa  “La  prensa”]  193H.  2  p.  1., 
p.,  1  1.,  134  p.,  1  1.,  410  p.  2  fold,  maps  (1  col.)  22  ein.  |Tlie  first  part  of  this 
work  is  devoto<l  to  a  i>olitical  history  of  Nicaragua  since  its  first  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards,  a  di.scu.ssion  of  its  various  constitutions,  and  a  long  chapter  on 
the  boundaries  of  the  republic.  The  .second  part  contains  the  texts  of  the 
Spanish  constitutions  of  180S  and  1812  under  which  the  Central  .\inerican  coun¬ 
tries  and  other  Spanish  colonies  were  governed  shortly  prior  to  their  independence, 
all  the  constitutions  of  Nicaragua,  and  decrees  and  laws  amending  them.) 

La  docirina  americana  del  uti  possidetis  de  1810  (un  estudio  de  derecho  inter- 
nacional  publico  americano)  l|K)r]  B.  Checa  Drouet.  Prdlogo  del  profesor  Antonio 
Sanchez  de  Biustamante  y  Sirv6n.  .  .  .  Lima,  Libreria  e  imprenta  Gil,  S.  A., 

193fi.  154  p.,  1  1.  front.  (jKtrt.)  17^  cm.  [The  present  work  is  the  first  to  lx* 

I)ublished  by  the  author  on  the  topic  “Defensa  de  la  paz”.  The  doctrine  of 
uti  possidetis,  based  on  the  Roman  law  concerning  (xtssession,  is  well-known  to 
students  of  international  law.  Senor  Checa  Drotiet  gives  a  fvdl  history  of  the 
doctrine  in  America.] 

Oceanic  birds  of  South  America;  a  study  of  spt'cies  of  the  related  coasts  and  seas, 
including  the  American  quadrant  of  Antarctica  ba.sed  upon  the  Brewster-Sanford 
collection  in  the  American  museum  of  natural  history,  by  Robert  Cushman 
Murphy.  Illustrated  from  paintings  by  Francis  L.  Jacpies,  photographs,  maps, 
and  other  drawings.  .  .  .  New  York,  The  American  muscuim  of  natural 

history,  1936.  2  v.  col.  fronts.,  plates  (part  col.),  tables,  maps.  27  cm.  [The 

Brew.ster-Sanford  exiH'dition  worked  for  5  years,  from  1912  to  1917,  collecting. 
The  ex|)edition  was  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Rollo  Howard  Beck.  In  addition 
to  this  exi)edition,  the  work  of  the  author’s  South  Georgia  exix'dition  during 
1912-1913  and  later  exjxditions  made  Ixtween  1919  and  1934  by  Murphy, 
J.  G.  Correia,  F.  L.  Jaipies,  V.  C.  Heilner,  Chapman,  Chapin,  Cherrie,  Crocker  and 
others  furnished  the  basis  for  this  long,  complete  descriptive  work  of  the  oceanic 
birds  of  South  America.  In  all,  183  sjxcies  and  subsixeies  are  discussed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  life  histories  of  the  birds.  Part  I,  however, 
entitled  “The  physical  environment”,  gives  the  stories  of  the  numerous  expeditions 
and  the  geographic  background,  discusses  hydrology  in  relation  to  oceanic  birds, 
and  includes  a  section  covering  an  imaginary  voyage  known  as  “an  ornithological 
circumnavigation  of  South  America”  in  which  the  author  takes  the  reader  not 
only  around  the  continent  but  to  many  oceanic  islands.  Of  the  many  interesting 
illustrations  the  Hi  Ixautifully  colored  plates  are  outstanding.  A  32-page 
bibliography  and  a  detailed  index  suiqdement  the  work.] 

The  following;  inafjazines  are  new  or  have  been  received  in  the 
library  for  the  first  time: 

Utdetin  agrlcola-industrial  de  la  provincia  de  San  Juan,  Mini.sterio  de  hacienda. 
San  Juan,  1935.  .\no  1,  Nos.  6  y  7,  junio  y  julio  1935.  82  p.  10x23  cm. 

Bi-monthly,  .\ddres.s;  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  San  Juan,  .Argentina. 

Izquierda;  cn'tica  y  accion  sociali.sta.  Buenos  .\ires,  1935.  .\no  1,  N“  7,  seo- 
tiembre  1935.  40  p.  18x27  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  25  de  Mayo  t»7 — 5'* 

pi.so,  Buenos  .Aires,  Republica  .Argentina. 

Archii'os  do  Instituto  de  biologia  regetal.  Rio  de  Janeint,  1935.  Yol.  2,  N®  1, 
setembro  1935.  1.50  p.  19x27  cm.  Quarterly.  .Address;  Jardini  Botanico, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Cooperar;  orgiio  official  do  Gentro  de  estudos  e  divulgayao  do  ciM)perativismo. 
Sao  Paulo,  19:i0.  Anno  1,  N“  1,  janeirt>  19:i0.  10  p.  21x31  cm.  Monthly. 

.Address:  Caixa  postal  2800,  .Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
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Archivon  chilenon  de  morfologia.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1935.  Tomo  1,  X"  2, 
oetubre  1935.  502  p.  19x2H  cm.  Irregular.  Editor:  Prof.  Dr.  Gustavo  Giron 
L.  .\ddre.ss:  I’niversidad  de  Chile,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Holftui  de  la  direccidn  general  de  proteccion  de  menores;  revista  de  psicologia, 
pedagogia,  derecho  y  psiquiatria.  San  Bernardo,  1935.  Ano  3,  N“  7,  .septieinbre 
1935.  1110]  p.  18x20  cm.  Irregular.  Address:  Direccidn  general  de  pro¬ 

teccion  de  menores,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Campo  y  moritaiia;  drgano  de  la  produccidn  agricola,  ganadera  e  industria 
madcrera  del  sur  de  Chile.  Temuco,  1935.  Ano  1,  N°  1,  noviembre  1935.  49  p. 

18}'2x20  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Luis  Soto,  .\ddress;  Claro  Solar  776,  Tenmco, 
Chile. 

Cultura  comercial;  revi.sta  que  valoriza  al  lector.  V'alparaiso,  1935.  .\no  1, 
X“  4,  octubre-noviembre  1935.  04  p.  19x20  cm.  Editor:  Italo  Compsoto 

S.  Address:  Casilla  6,  Valparaiso,  Chile. 

Revista  diplomatica  y  social.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1935.  .\no  1,  X”  1,  octubre 
1935.  [42]  p.  20x39  cm.  Editors:  Enrique  Villamil,  Concha  y  Eugenio  Garcia 

Perate.  .\ddress:  Casilla  2503,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Revista  colombiana  de  biologia  criminal;  dedicada  a  la  cruzada  moderna  contra 
la  delincuencia  y  por  la  profilaxia  criminal.  Bogota,  1935.  Ano  1,  X"  1,  sep- 
tiembre-octubre  1935.  90  p.  20x26  cm.  Editor:  Dr.  Francisco  Bruno.  Ad¬ 

dress,  Penitenciaria  Central,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Revista  rotaria;  organo  del  club  rotario  de  Cartagena.  Cartagena,  1935.  .\no 
1,  X"  5,  noviembre  1935.  32  p.  21x31^  cm.  Monthly,  .\fldress:  Cartagena, 

Colombia. 

Revista  del  centra  nacional  de  agriciiltura.  San  Jo.s6,  1930.  .\no  1,  Xos.  1-2, 
enero  y  febrero  1930.  32  p.  17}^2x20J.2  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Address;  .Ajjartado 

de  correo  740,  San  Jost;,  Costa  Rica. 

Boletin  de  los  servicios  piiblicos  de  la  Repnblica  de  Cuba;  organo  oticial  de  la 
consult oria  de  los  servicios  piiblicos.  Habana,  1930.  Aiio  1,  X"  1,  enero  1930. 
32  p.  22  X  295^2  cm.  Address:  O’Reilly  11,  Depto.  313,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Continente;  revi.sta  ilustrada.  Habana,  1935.  .\no  1,  X"  12,  diciembre  1935. 
82  p.  22x295^2  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Carlos  A.  .\yala.  .\ddre.ss:  Xova 
Scotia  213,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Revista  bibliogrdfica  cubana.  Habana,  1936.  .\no  1,  X“  1,  enero-febrero  1930. 
54  p.  16x24^  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor:  Lorenzo  Rodriguez  Fuentes.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Obispo  98,  Habana,  Cuba. 

El  ejercito  constitucional,  revista  oficial.  Habana,  1936.  Afio  1,  X®  2,  febrero 
1930.  63  p.  28x39  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Prado  103,  esquina  a  Teniente 

Rey,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Atlahunka.  San  Salvador,  1935.  .\no  2,  X“  17,  diciembre  1935.  20  p. 

25x35  cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  Jose  Manuel  .\rcvalo,  Salvador  Rosales  Monte¬ 
negro.  .\ddress;  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

Boletin  del  archivo  general  del  gobierno.  Guatemala,  1935.  Tomo  1,  X“  1, 
octubre  1935.  70  p.  17x20  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  J.  Joa(|uin  Pardo.  Ad¬ 

dress:  Secretaria  de  gobernacion  y  justicia,  Cuarta  .\venida  Xorte  Xo.  4,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Guatemala. 

L’ Education  sans  pleurs  ou  L’E.  S.  P.  Revue;  organe  de  vulgarisation  et 
d’interet  pedagogique.  Port-au-Prince,  1936.  .\nnee  1,  X®  1,  janvier  1936.  48 

p.  10x25  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  V'.  Carre.  Address:  Rue  Dr.  Aubry  1007, 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

Boletin  del  departamento  forestal  y  de  caza  y  pesca.  Mexico,  1935.  .\no  1, 
X®  1,  .septiembre-octubre  1935.  212  p.  17x24  cm.  Bi-monthly,  .\ddrcss: 

Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 
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Comercio  de  Mexico;  6rgaiio  ofieial  de  la  Din'eeion  general  de  cooi)erativa.s  y 
comereio  de  la  .Secretarla  de  la  econoinia  nacional.  Mexico,  1935.  Toiiio  1, 
X“  15,  noviembre  1935.  32  p.  20x29  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Mexico,  D.  F., 

Mexico. 

Eitijicaciun;  6rganu  do  la  e.scuela  superior  de  constniccion.  San  Jacinto,  D.  F. 
Tonio  2,  X'o  1,  julio-agosto  1935.  32  p.  23x33  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jose 

Clomez’ Tagle.  .Vddress:  .San  Jacinto,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

U.  (1.  B.  IFniversidad  Gabino  Barreda];  revLsta  de  cultura  moderna.  Mexico, 
193().  Enero  1935.  112  j).  17x23  cm.  ilhis.  Monthly.  Editor:  .\lcjandro 

Carrillo,  .\ddre.ss:  .Vpartado  042,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

I’nii'crtiidad;  mensiial  do  cnltura  popular.  Mexico,  1936.  Tomo  1,  N**  1, 
febrero  1930.  50  p.  23x30  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Editor:  Miguel  X.  Lira. 

•Address:  Fniversidad  Xacional,  Ju.sto  .Sierra  10,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Rei’iMa  de  derecho.  Managua,  1930.  .\no  1,  X®  1,  enero  1930.  S2  p.  10x24 
cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Uamon  Uomoro.  .Vddress:  Casilla  14,  Managua, 
Xicaragua. 

Acercainieuto.  I’anama.  1935.  .Ano  2,  X“  17,  diciembre  1935.  00  p.  24x31 

cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Olmedo  del  Busto.  .Address:  .Avenida  Xortc  11, 
Panama,  Panama. 

Boldin  dc  la  biblioteca  municipal  de  Lima.  Lima,  1935.  .Ano  1,  X®  1,  no- 
viembre  1935.  75  j).  17'jx24)j  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Ricardo  Palma  S. 
.Address:  Lima,  Peru. 

Rerista  historica;  organo  del  Instituto  historico  del  Peru.  Lima,  1935.  Tomo 
9,  Entrcga  4,  1935.  |157]  p.  lSx25  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor;  Carlos  .Alberto 

Romero.  .Address,  Lima,  Peru. 

Tierra;  organo  de  la  .As<Kuacion  rural  del  Peru.  Lima,  1935.  .Ano  2,  X®  74, 
15  de  diciembre  1935.  12  p.  29}^x44  cm.  Weekly.  Editor:  Jose  .Angel 

Escalante.  -Address:  .Azangaro  270,  Lima,  Peru. 

Boldin  de  la  asociacidn  renezolana  de  prodadores  de  cacao.  Caracas,  1930. 
.Ano  1,  X®  1,  31  dc  enero  1930.  40  p.  15x2214  cm.  Monthly.  .Addre.ss:  Aj)ar- 

ta<lo  1871,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Rci'ista  interamericann  de  sociologia.  Caracas,  1930.  Tomo  1,  X®  1,  enero- 
marzo  1930.  70  j).  10x23  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Jose  Rafael  Mendoza. 

.Address:  .Ajmrtado  043,  Caraeas,  Venezuela. 

Unicersidad;  publicacion  de  la  I’niversidad  nacional  del  Litoral.  Santa  Fe, 
1935.  [X®]  1,  octubre  de  1935.  221  p.  23|4xl6  cm.  Secrctario  general:  Dr. 

Angel  S.  Caballero  Martin.  .Address:  I’niversidad  nacional  del  Litoral,  Bulevar 
Pellegrini  2750,  Santa  Fe,  Republica  .Argentina. 

Word  has  come  to  the  Library  that  Serrieio  .'tocial,  tlie  publication 
of  the  Escuela  de  Servicio  Social  of  the  Junta  de  Beneficencia  of  San¬ 
tiago,  Cliile,  suspended  publication  with  the  number  for  October- 
December  1935.  The  first  issue  was  that  of  March-June  1927. 
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RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
COLOMBIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  signed  at  Washington,  D,  C.  on  September  13,  1935,  was 
proclaimed  on  April  20,  1936.  A  summary  of  the  agreement,  wliich 
will  enter  into  force  on  May  20,  1936,  appears  in  the  November  1935, 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

Guatemala. — At  the  opening  session  of  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Guatemala  on  March  1,  1936,  President  Jorge  Ubico 
reported  on  the  state  of  the  nation  during  the  previous  year.  “The 
amendments  to  the  constitution  passed  by  the  last  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  which  met  during  last  May,  June  and  July,”  he  said,  “have 
given  greater  effectiveness  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the 
different  fields  of  its  endeavors.  .  .  . 

“Relations  with  the  other  Central  American  countries  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  genuine  cordiality.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  the 
demarcation  of  the  boundary  with  Honduras  had  been  completed, 
in  conformity  with  the  award  of  January  23,  1933,  a  task  carried  out 
by  the  Governments  of  both  countries  in  the  spirit  of  true  and  loyal 
understanding.  A  mixed  commission  of  Guatemalan  and  Salvadorean 
engineers  finished  last  December  preliminary  work  on  the  demarcation 
of  our  boundary  with  El  Salvador,  as  agreed  to  by  both  Governments 
at  the  end  of  1934.  .  .  . 

“The  organization  of  sanitary  services  was  noticeably  improved 
during  the  year.  The  sanitary  corps  of  12  departments  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  medical  and  surgical  equipment,  and  a  permanent  com¬ 
mission  was  established  to  fight  onchocerciasis.  The  antimalarial 
campaign  was  intensified,  so  that  cases  were  confined  to  the  mild 
type.  .  .  .  The  division  of  epidemiology  was  made  responsible  for 
issuing  the  prenuptial  certificates  required  by  recent  legislation. 
Hospitals  throughout  the  Republic  cared  for  37,316  patients  during 
the  year. 

“Schools,  barracks,  and  jails  cooperated  in  teaching  children  and 
adults  to  read  and  write.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  number  of  illiterates 
is  being  reduced.  ...  In  the  schools  39,290  pupils  were  taught  to 
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Courtesy  of  Schlubach.  Sapper  A  Co. 

THE  COFFEE  INDUSTRY,  GUATEMALA 

The  economic  welfare  of  the  country  is  (lei)en<Jent  to  a  large  extent  uiwn  its  chief  agricultural  product, 
coffee.  Coffee  pickers  are  shown  arriving  at  a  delivery  station  for  weighing  the  herries. 
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read  and  write,  in  the  barracks  2,103  soldiers,  and  in  the  jails  443 
prisoners.  .  .  . 

“The  state  of  the  Public  Treasury  durinj;  the  past  fiscal  year  shows 
that  economic  conditions  in  the  countrj'  are  steadily  improving.  The 
revenues  collected  amounted  to  9,043,022.58  quetzales,  an  increase 
of  1,040,089.80  quetzales,  or  12  percent,  over  those  for  1933-34.  .  .  . 
Administrative  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  amounted  to 
9,071,083.43  quetzales,  giving  a  surplus  of  571,939.13  quetzales,  which 
was  used  to  meet  budgetary  obligations  whose  payment  was  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

“Imports  during  1935  were  valued  at  9,599,025  quetzales,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,525,921  quetzales  over  those  of  1934.  Exports  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  12,471,330  quetzales,  giving  a  favorable 
balance  of  2,872,305  quetzales. 

“The  coffee  crop  totaled  930,400  quintals  (quintal  equals  101.43 
pounds),  of  which  804,070  quintals  were  exported  as  clean  coffee, 
and  9,1 1 1  in  shell.  Small  producers  received  subsidies,  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  their  plantings,  from  the  Central  Coffee  Bureau,  which 
had  obtained  from  the  Central  Bank  of  Guatemala  a  special  credit 
for  the  purpose. 

“The  loans  which  the  Government  has  been  instrumental  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  agriculture,  in  order  to  prevent  a  diminution  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  national  products,  are  still  being  granted  by  the  Central 
Bank  of  Guatemala.  The  amount  loaned  by  the  bank  on  rural  prop¬ 
erties  amounted  to  almost  a  million  quetzales  in  1935.  .  .  .  These 
loans  have  not  been  limited  to  coffee,  but  are  being  spread  systemati¬ 
cally  to  other  products.  .  .  . 

“The  Central  Bank  has  eontinued  to  purchase  gold.  During  1935 
its  gold  holdings  increased  by  (584,000  quetzales,  so  that  it  was  able 
to  maintain  its  metallic  reserves  at  a  higher  level  than  that  required 
by  law.  .  .  . 

“Highways  have  been  maintained  in  good  condition,  even  during 
the  rainy  season.  Over  215  miles  of  roads  were  completed  and  put 
into  service  in  1935,  and  more  than  3,500  miles  repaired.  Work  is  in 
jirogress  on  17  highways  and  4  bridges.  .  .  . 

“Pnght  landing  fields  were  opened  during  the  year,  at  Zacapa; 
Escuintla;  Los  Cerritos,  and  Puerto  de  San  .lose  (Plscuintla);  San 
Luis  (Peten);  Monjas  (.lalapa);  Bananera  (Izabal);  and  La  Tinta 
(Alta  Verajiaz).  .  .  . 

“In  agriculture  emphasis  was  put  on  inereased  cultivation  and  im¬ 
proved  crops.  A  special  effort  was  made  to  introduce  new  crops, 
and  to  this  end  selected  and  acclimated  seeds  of  fonige  crops  were 
distributed,  as  well  as  oil-producing  seeds,  legumes,  and  seeds  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees.  Preference  was  given  to  the  cinchona  tree,  which  was 
distributed  in  regions  having  a  mild  climate.  Seeds  of  an  excellent 
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Established  some  years  ago,  the  laboratory  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce.  Upper;  The  princi|)al  laboratory.  Lower:  Soil  and  fertilizer  experiments. 
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(juiUity  of  Anibian  coffee  were  also  distributed.  From  the  nurseries 
of  La  Aurora  Experiment  Held  8,000  young  trees  were  supplied  for 
l)lanting  around  government  and  city  buildings  and  schools. 

“The  (^hemical-Agricultural  Laboratory’  did  research  on  bleaching 
tobacco,  manufacturing  varnishes  and  paints,  and  refining  sugar. 
In  the  laboratory’s  experiment  field  more  varieties  of  sugarcane  were 
planted  and  both  there  and  on  some  private  estates,  fertilizers  were 
tested  and  studied. 

“During  the  year,  2,271  schools  were  in  operation,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  124,223  students.  .  .  .  The  School  of  Physical  Education, 
which  functioned  as  a  professional  school,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  budget.  The  Sports  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education 
included  in  its  official  activities  supervision  and  encouragement  of  all 
phases  of  sport.  .  .  .” 

President  Ubico  concluded  with  a  mention  of  his  visits  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had  travelled  nearly  1,500  miles. 
To  his  summary  were  appended  detailed  reports  of  the  Cabinet 
members  for  the  period. 

El  Salvador. — President  Maximiliano  H.  Martinez  delivered 
his  annual  message  before  Congress  on  February  15,  1936.  After 
referring  to  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  between  his  country 
and  (luatemala,  which  was  begun  in  1935,  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
educational  progress  in  the  Republic,  especially  the  increase  in  normal 
courses  offered,  and  referred  to  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
Olympic  Games  held  from  March  16  to  April  5,  1935. 

The  reasons  for  passing  the  recent  law  dealing  with  electric  light 
and  power  (see  below)  were  briefly  summarized  in  the  message. 

Tn  discussing  means  of  communication.  President  Martinez  said 
that  the  installation  of  radiotelegraph  and  telephone  apparatus  was 
practically  completed  and  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
those  means  was  to  be  opened  on  March  1,  1936.  The  section  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway  which  crosses  El  Salvador,  from  Candelaria 
on  the  Guatemalan  boundary  to  Pasaquina  on  that  of  Honduras,  has 
been  opened  to  service,  although  it  will  not  be  completely  macadam¬ 
ized  until  1939.  Other  important  work  in  progress  on  existing  roads 
includes  straightening  curves  and  lessening  grades. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  and  recommended  the  planting  of  certain  crops,  especially  cotton, 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  satisfy  the  domestic  market.  He  mentioned 
as  one  purpose  of  his  Government  the  establishment  of  laboratories 
to  manufacture  vaccines  and  serums  for  the  use  of  both  doctors  and 
veterinary  surgeons. 

The  work  of  the  Junta  de  Defensa  Social  was  highly  praised.  This 
organization  has  carried  out  some  of  the  aims  of  the  Government, 
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especially  by  the  erection  of  low-cost  houses  and  the  distribution  of 
small  plots  of  land  ainonjr  the  needy.  Several  hundred  famdies  have 
been  settled  in  this  way,  and  others  are  being  helped  as  fast  as  the 
resources  of  the  hoard  allow. 

President  Martinez  also  spoke  at  great  length  of  the  economic 
developments  in  the  country;  these  have  already  been  summarized 
in  the  Bulletin  (February  1936). — B.  X. 

PERU  REGULATES  WORK  IN  FREE  GOLDMINING 
AND  PLACER  ZONES 

The  (lovcrnment  of  Peru  has  opened  several  gold  mining  and  placer 
reservations  *  to  public  development  and  exploitation,  subject  to 
regulations  issued  on  January  15,  1936.  The  Gold  Mining  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Engineering  Corps  will  he  entrusted  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  regulations,  and  will  establish  branch  offices  wherever 
conditions  so  require.  As  all  the  gold  produced  in  free  zones  must  be 
sold  to  the  State,  these  branch  offices  will  purchase  it  at  the  price 
paid  by  the  Central  Reserve  Bank,  “with  no  surcharge,  other  than 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance  to  Lima.” 

Protection  is  assured  to  the  first  occupant  in  the  possession  of  a  lot 
of  not  more  than  one  hectare  within  the  free  zone,  the  Government 
granting  him  the  right  to  dig  or  cut  the  soil,  establish  washing  installa¬ 
tions,  canals,  dikes,  etc.,  and  extract  gold  from  detritic  or  alluvial 
deposits,  also  that  fouml  in  the  banks,  shores  and  beds  of  rivers,  as 
well  as  in  lake  valleys.  Gold  washers  may  also  use  the  land  for  the 
construction  of  homes  and  for  agriculture;  they  will  be  recognized  as 
the  rightful  owners  of  all  improvements  made  thereon  so  long  as  they 
use  or  occupy  them.  They  will  relinquish,  however,  all  rights  acquired 
upon  the  land,  mines  or  improvements  if  they  should  suspend  or 
abandon  their  work  for  a  period  of  more  than  six  months,  excepting 
cases  of  force  majeure;  and  in  such  event  the  land  will  again  be  free  to 
be  occupied  by  any  other  person.  The  Gold  Mining  Department  of 
the  Engineering  Corps  is  called  upon  to  take  a  census  of  the  free-zone 
workers  in  each  district  where  a  purchasing  branch  office  has  been 
established;  draw  up  a  map  of  the  region;  compile  statistical  data  on 
production;  make  surveys;  report  on  general  conditions;  and  give 
technical  advice,  free  of  charge,  to  the  miners. 

Foreigners  who  have  established  their  residence  in  Peru  for  more 
than  two  yeai-s  may  engage  in  gold  mining  work,  provided  that  they 
secure  a  special  permit  to  be  issued  gratis  by  the  local  authorities  in 
the  district  where  the  claim  is  located.  In  the  application  for  this 
permit,  which  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  officials  within  a  maximum 

>  Listed  in  Executive  Resolution  dated  Uecenil)er  20, 1922.  Published  in  El  Comtreio,  Lima,  December 
2,  lO.'lO. 
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MINING  IN  PERU 

These  photographs  illustrate  two  stages  in  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  Ui)per: 
Patio  process  workings  were  in  general  use  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  amalgamation  process  in 
treating  ore  in  1572.  lyower:  In  19:t4  mining  machinery  was  trans|)orted  by  air  from  Cuzco  to  the 
inaccessible  region  of  Iluanacoitampa,  where  rich  gold-bearing  gravels  and  ores  have  been  worked  for 
centuries. 
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poriod  of  8  days,  the  alien  must  state  his  nationality,  date  of  admit¬ 
tance  to  the  country,  civil  status  and  past  record.  The  permit  is 
granted  for  a  term  of  three  years,  after  which  the  applicant  must 
hecome  a  citizen  of  Peru  if  he  desires  to  continue  mining. — F.  J.  H. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 
INDUSTRY  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  electric  power  industry  has  been  declared  a  public  utility  in 
El  Salvador  and  placed  under  Government  control  in  order  to  insure 
efficient  service  at  moderate  rates.  A  national  commission  {Comision 
Xacional  de  Electricidad)  has  been  created  in  accordance  with  law 
no.  177,  promulgated  January  6,  1936,  to  supervise  all  enterprises 
engaged  in  the  production,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  electric 
power  for  public  use.  The  rates  which  these  companies  charge  must 
be  approved  by  the  Chief  Executive,  who  may  modify  them  later  if 
the  commission  so  advises.  Electric  power  enterprises  are  allowed 
a  net  profit  equivalent  to  12  percent  of  the  valuation  of  their  properties 
for  distribution  as  dividends;  if  the  net  profit  is  higher  the  commission 
will  recommend  that  lower  rates  be  charged.  These  companies  must 
pay  the  Government  5  percent  of  their  gross  income  every  month  but 
will  be  exempt  from  all  further  taxes.  The  law  considers  all  electric 
I)ower  enterprises  in  the  country  as  Salvadorean  and  therefore  subject 
to  the  laws  of  El  Salvador. 

The  waterpower  resources  of  El  Salvador  cannot  be  used  to  generate 
electricity  except  after  a  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly.  Enterprises  now  in  operation  may  continue 
to  function  for  50  years  without  obtaining  this  concession,  but  they 
must  declare  their  intention  of  complying  with  the  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  industry  and  submit  to  the  Executive  a  general  inven¬ 
tory  of  their  properties  and  other  information,  including  a  financial 
statement  for  the  previous  year.  Those  who  wish  to  establish  new 
electric  plants  or  expand  those  already  established  must  submit  an 
application  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  post  a  bond  equivalent 
to  3  percent  of  the  capital  to  be  invested.  The  permission  to  e.xpand 
services  already  established  will  expire  at  the  same  time  as  the  con¬ 
cession  for  the  original  installation.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the 
permits  and  concessions  granted  to  electric  power  companies,  the 
National  Government  will  have  the  right  to  purchase  these  enter¬ 
prises  at  a  just  price,  to  be  determined  by  the  commission  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  procedure  established  by  law. 

Commenting  editorially  on  this  legislation  La  Republica,  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Government’s  official  gazette,  says  that  “the  Government 
rightly  believes  that  the  immediate  regulation  and  the  cheapening  of 
electric  light  and  power  services  in  El  Salvador  are  the  key  to  the 
nation’s  future  progress  in  many  phases  of  its  industries,  economy, 
and  civilization.”  As  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  regulation, 
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it  is  exported  that  the  rates  eharjred  throughout  the  country  will  be 
more  or  less  uniform,  and  reasonable  enou^rh  to  “permit  the  use  of 
electric  lifrht  in  the  most  humble  homes  as  well  as  of  electric  power 
in  small  industries.”  Regulation  is  expected  to  “solve  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  the  most  reprehensible  defect  of  the  present  electric 
light  services,  which  are  not  only  expensive  but  with  a  few  exceptions 
so  inefhcient  that  at  night  certain  streets  remain  in  semidarkness 
despite  three  lamps  to  every  block.  Much  the  same  thing  happens  in 
homes  and  hostelries,  because  installations  estimated  for  a  certain 
voltage  are  supplied  with  a  lower  one  and  the  lights  therefore  are 
weak;  at  other  times  the  current  is  cut  off  altogether  and  the  city  is 
plunged  into  darkness  for  several  minutes,  thus  causing  serious  traffic 
difficulties.” — G.  A.  S. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  CANCER  IN 
EL  SALVADOR  AND  CUBA 

El  Salvador. — The  alarming  increase  in  the  rate  of  mortality 
from  cancer  reported  recently  in  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  has 
awakened  a  large  number  of  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizens  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  broad  campaign  of  a  social,  scientific  and 
cultural  nature,  against  the  advances  of  that  dread  disease.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  find  this  progressive  Central  American  country  joining 
w’ith  Argentina,  Brazil,  C'hile,  Uruguay,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  other 
I^atin  American  Republics  in  taking  positive  action  and  creating  an 
appropriate  oi^anization  in  order  to  obtain  as  wide  a  range  of  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  as  is  humanly  possible. 

At  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Public  Welfare  Society  and  attended 
by  many  prominent  members  of  the  medical  profession,  it  was  decided 
to  organize  an  Anti-Cancer  lA'ague,  to  w’ork  in  every  town  and  hamlet 
of  the  country*.  All  local  physicians  will  be  called  upon  to  cooperate 
effectively  and  enthusiastically  in  a  national  crusade,  which  will 
count  upon  the  aid  of  civil  and  military  authorities  in  Departments 
and  municipalities.  The  corps  of  visiting  nurses,  wdiose  work  has  been 
highly  efficient  in  combating  epidemics  and  contagious  diseases,  is 
exp)ected  to  be  of  great  value,  particularly  in  an  extensive  educational 
campaign  which  will  be  undertaken  as  part  of  the  anti-cancer  crusade. 
The  Board  of  directors  of  the  new'  organization,  which  has  the  full 
support  of  the  National  Government,  is  headed  by  Dr.  Alonso  V. 
Velasco,  the  other  members  being  Dr.  Carlos  Gonzalez  Bonilla  and 
Dr.  Arturo  R.  Reyes. 

Ci’BA. — The  work  and  achievements  of  the  “League  Against 
Cancer”,  which  has  been  functioning  in  Cuba  for  the  past  10  years, 
constitute  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  fight  against  the 
disease  which  is  being  waged  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Although  it  has  b^en  officially  recognized  as  a  “public  service”, 
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tills  splendid  institution  hiis  been  maintained  from  private  sources. 
An  annual  benefit  festival  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  has 
generally  been  a  financial  success. 

The  Cuban  Leagnie  Against  Cancer  purchases  radium  and  scien¬ 
tific  apparatus,  publishes  bulletins  and  magazines  for  physicians 
and  for  the  education  of  the  general  public,  and  maintains  accom¬ 
modations  for  cancer  patients  in  the  Cancer  Institute  of  the  National 
CalLxto  Garcia  Hospital,  in  the  Juan  Bnmo  Zayas  department  of 
the  Mercedes  Hospital,  and  in  other  Habana  hospitals,  wliile  its 
work  in  the  interior  is  carried  out  through  offices  or  delegaeiones 
functioning  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Caibarien,  and  Central  Tacajo. 

The  League  proudly  reports  that  its  intensive  and  continuous 
educational  work  among  the  people  in  all  levels  of  Cuban  society, 
instructing  them  as  to  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  cancer,  has 
been  highly  successful,  for  it  has  undoubtedly  played  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  decrease  of  cancer  mortahty  showTi  by  official  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  past  several  years. — F.  J.  H. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE 

“The  experiment  w’as  crowTied  with  success  and  merits  continua¬ 
tion.”  “Students  from  the  most  remote  sections  of  Chile  attended.” 
“A  spirit  of  cordiality  and  camaraderie  between  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors  was  the  keynote  of  the  session.”  These  and  similar  editorial 
comments  in  the  Santiago  press  testify  to  the  success  of  the  first 
C’bilean  summer  school,  established  at  Santiago  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University  of  Chile.  Over  500  students,  representing  nearly 
all  the  professional  classes  of  Chile,  were  enrolled  in  the  school. 
Classes  w'ere  held  in  education,  literature,  history,  economics,  chem¬ 
istry,  sociology,  botany,  domestic  and  library  science,  etc.  Thirty- 
five  courses  in  all  were  offered.  Classes  were  held  from  Januai^"  6 
to  February  1,  1936.  Among  the  lecturers  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Chilean  professors  as  well  as  visiting  scientists  from 
Aigentina,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Mexico,  Panama,  and  Venezuela.  In 
view  of  the  success  of  the  first  session  plans  are  being  made  to  make 
the  school  an  annual  affair  and  to  attract  foreign  students. 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  CHILE  DURING  1935 

The  General  Bureau  of  Primary  Education,  in  its  report  for  the 
year  1935,  stated  that  3,544  primary  schools  had  functioned  during 
the  year,  with  an  enrollment  of  422,033  pupils  as  of  June  1.  That 
marked  an  increase  of  267  schools  and  30,664  pupils  over  1934.  Fif¬ 
teen  new  schools  for  adults  brought  the  number  of  such  institutions 
to  83,  attended  by  6,514  students.  The  number  of  private  schools 
receiving  financial  aid  from  the  Government,  and  therefore  being  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bureau,  was  901,  with  75,690  pupils  enrolled. 
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Emphasis  was  given  to  special  training  for  rural  school  teachers. 
Supplementary  courses  in  agriculture,  given  in  Santiago  and  nine 
other  cities,  were  taken  by  180  teachers.  Farm  schools,  established 
at  the  end  of  1934,  functioned  normally  during  the  year  and  with 
favorable  results.  Twenty-four  professors,  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  country’,  took  a  special  course  beginning  July  1  to  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  in  such  schools. 

Six  vocational  schools  for  men,  18  for  women,  and  4  that  are 
coeducational  functioned  during  the  year,  besides  30  vocational 
classes  in  regular  primar\"  schools.  Their  total  enrollment  w'as 
8,574  pupils,  wdio  made  24,200  articles  valued  at  133,000  pesos. 

The  report  spoke  of  the  varied  work  done  by  the  Physical  Education 
Division.  Anthropometrical  apparatus  w'as  installed  in  several 
districts  of  Santiago  to  register  the  physical  development  of  the 
pupils.  Special  courses  in  sw'imming  w'ere  offered  men  instructors 
in  Santiago,  and  others  in  basketball  given  for  men  and  women 
instructors  at  the  Physical  Education  Institute.  The  week  of  No¬ 
vember  25-30  was  set  aside  as  School  Sports  Week,  when  many 
school  championships  were  decided. 

The  Bureau  revised  the  normal  school  requirements  during  the 
year.  Experience  showed  that  the  practice  of  admitting  high  school 
graduates  to  the  normal  schools  and  allowing  them  to  graduate  after 
taking  a  short  course  of  supplementary  studies,  had  not  proved  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  future,  students  must  take  the  full  6-year  course  in 
the  normal  school  in  order  to  qualify  for  teaching  certificates.  Coed¬ 
ucational  classes  have  been  abolished  in  the  Higher  Normal  School, 
and  a  Normal  School  for  Men  established  in  Copiapo.  The  latter 
measure,  another  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  present  Government 
for  decentralization  in  administrative  matters,  is  considered  important 
because  the  school  will  provide  the  northern  region  with  school  teach¬ 
ers  familiar  with  the  local  background  and  especially  interested  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  district.  The  J.  Abelardo  Nunez  Nor¬ 
mal  School  has  been  made  a  school  for  advanced  studies,  to  serve 
as  supplementarx’^  courses  for  teachers  in  active  service  and  to  prepare 
for  executive  positions  in  primary  schools. 

The  question  of  school  buildings  is  one  to  which  the  Bureau  has 
given  much  attention.  Of  the  3,242  edifices  in  wdiich  primary  classes 
are  held,  only  543  belong  to  the  Government,  and  for  the  others 
almost  4,000,000  pesos  in  rent  were  paid  during  the  past  year.  In 
view'  of  the  fact  that  this  item  in  the  budget  is  increasing  yearly, 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  schools  and  the  increased  value  of 
property,  the  Bureau  has  cooperated  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
Treasury'  and  of  Education  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Workers’ 
Insurance  Fund  in  preparing  a  bill,  now  before  Congress,  for  financing 
State  ownership  of  school  buildings. — B.  N. 
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BRIEF  NOTES 

Guatemalan  representative  on  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  OF  Women. — On  March  6,  President  Ubico  appointed  Srta.  Ana 
K.  Espinosa,  leader  in  educational  work,  to  represent  Guatemala  on 
the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  instead  of  Dona  Irene  de 
Peyre,  who  resigned  due  to  ill  health. 

The  “University  of  the  Air”  in  Venezuela. — On  January  4, 
193G,  the  first  lecture  of  the  “University  of  the  Air”  was  broadcast 
from  the  station  Radio  Caracas.  The  “university”  was  arranged  by 
the  National  Writers  Association  as  a  means  of  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  Venezuelan  culture  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  directors, 
Senores  Miguel  Acosta  Saignes  and  Julio  Morales  Lara,  have  invited 
anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so  to  send  original  material  to  be  broad¬ 
cast.  The  programs  will  be  heard  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
from  8  to  8.15  p.  m. 

Enforcement  of  labor  laws  in  Venezuela. — A  national  labor 
bureau  {Oficina  Nacional  del  Trabajo)  was  established  in  Venezuela 
on  February  29,  1936,  through  a  decree  issued  on  that  date  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras.  The  duties  of  the  new  bureau  are 
to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  now  in  effect  and  to  com¬ 
pile  the  necessary  data  for  the  amendment  of  this  legislation.  The 
bureau  will  function  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Provision 
was  also  made  in  the  decree  for  the  appointment  of  five  special  labor 
inspectors  in  charge  of  enforcing  the  labor  laws  throughout  the 
country. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  phytopathologists  of  Brazil. — The 
first  meeting  of  the  phytopathologists  of  Brazil  was  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  January  20  to  25,  1936.  Dr.  A.  A.  Bitancourt,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  Institute  Biologico  de  Sao  Paulo,  was  elected 
president  of  the  conference. 

Science  reports  in  its  issue  of  March  13  that  “Papers  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  history  of  phytopathology  in  Brazil,  the  need  for  the 
development  of  phytopathology  in  Brazil,  the  teacliing  of  phyto¬ 
pathology  in  Brazil,  the  organization  of  plant  protection  in  various 
countries,  fungus  flora  in  Brazil,  quarantines,  and  spraying  machin¬ 
ery,  as  well  as  various  papers  on  fungicides,  specific  plant  disease 
problems  and  related  subjects. 

“Through  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  J.  Campos  Porto,  director  of  the 
Institute  de  Biologia  Vegetal  do  Rio,  a  special  number  of  the  official 
journal  of  the  institute,  Rodriguesia,  will  be  dedicated  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  meetings,  and  will  contain  the  titles  and  abstracts  of 
these  papers  or  entire  papers  when  short.” 
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Amendments  to  the  mining  code  of  Ecuador. — On  February  12, 
1936,  amendments  to  the  mining  code  of  Ecuador,  which  states  tliat 
all  subsoil  products  are  the  property  of  the  State,  were  issued  by  the 
Government.  Henceforth,  requests  for  registering  claims  for  gold 
mining  must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  who 
is  empowered  to  judge  all  cases  on  their  merits.  Concessions  will  be 
granted  for  a  50-year  period  only,  and  the  holders  mtU  not  only  have 
to  pay  certain  specified  ta.xes  but  also,  after  five  years,  be  obliged  to 
give  to  the  Government  a  certain  percent — not  less  than  5  nor  more 
than  20 — of  the  gross  production.  The  State  will  encourage  the 
formation  of  incorporated  companies  with  national  capital  by  sub¬ 
scribing  up  to  50  percent  of  such  capital.  All  concessions  granted 
before  1930  and  not  being  developed  at  the  present  time,  and  any 
granted  after  that  year  wliich  have  not  been  worked  by  1941,  will  be 
consideretl  to  have  lapsed. 

Two  days  later  new  regulations,  replacing  those  of  1932,  were  issued 
for  the  administration  of  mine  inspection. 

Proposed  Pan  American  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital. — Plans  to  establish  a  Pan  American  Post-Graduate  Medi¬ 
cal  School  and  Hospital  in  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pan  American  Medical  Association,  are  reported  to  be  well  advanced. 
The  association  has  already  accomplished  much  in  the  interchange  of 
knowledge  and  the  results  of  research  between  physicians  of  all  the 
American  Republics  and  Canada.  It  has  also  granted  scholarships 
to  young  Latin  .Vmerican  physicians  for  a  year’s  post-graduate  study 
in  the  United  States,  and  hopes  eventually  to  be  able  to  offer  one 
such  scholarship  to  each  country  represented  in  the  association.  The 
school  and  hospital  will  be  a  nonprofit-making  institution,  with  ample 
wards,  out-patient  clinics,  research  laboratories,  amphitheaters  for 
lecturing  and  teaching,  and  possibly  living  arrangements  for  scholar¬ 
ship  students  and  nurses.  It  is  hopeil  that  similar  institutions  may 
later  be  established  in  other  countries. 

Regulations  for  hospital  physicians  in  Argentina. — Regula¬ 
tions  specifying  the  (pialifications  to  be  met  by  physicians  wishing  to 
specialize  in  hospital  careers  were  issued  by  the  Ciovernment  of 
Argentina  on  October  21,  1935.  There  are  six  grades,  the  lowest 
being  that  of  assistant  physician,  the  highest,  that  of  hospital  super¬ 
intendent.  The  latter  post  is  open  only  to  those  who  are  hospital 
physicians. 

Required  hospitalization  fund  in  Costa  Rica. — According  to 
decree  no.  30  of  December  10,  1934,  the  Banana  Company  of  Costa 
Rica  was  to  set  aside  1  percent  of  the  value  of  fruit  delivered  to  it  to 
cover  the  cost  of  hospitalization  of  workers  in  the  banana  industry. 
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Regulations  issued  for  the  decree  on  November  15, 1935,  specified  the 
amount  of  service  workers  were  entitled  to,  the  hospitals  to  which 
they  were  eligible,  and  other  similar  details. 

Kcuadorean  divorce  law. — The  Ecuadorean  divorce  law  pro¬ 
claimed  by  President  Federico  Paez  on  December  4,  1935,  permits 
divorce  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  and  on  other  specified  grounds 
liberalizing  the  former  law.  Mutual  consent  of  the  parties  is  implied  if 
they  have  lived  separately  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years. 
Divorce  proceedings  will  be  summary  and  oral.  If  the  wife  has  not 
given  grounds  for  divorce  and  lacks  means  of  support  she  is  entitled  to 
one  fifth  of  the  husband’s  property.  Divorce  proceedings  under  the 
previous  law  were  much  more  complicated,  lengthier  and  costlj"  than 
under  the  present  one. 
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Pablo  Cabrera. — At  the  age  of  88  Monsignore  Pablo  Cabrera 
died  on  January  29,  1936,  in  Cordoba,  Argentina.  In  addition  to  bis 
clerical  duties  Mons.  Cabrera  bad  occupied  tbe  cbair  of  Argentine 
ethnology  in  tbe  University  of  Cordoba;  be  was  also  known  for  bis 
studies  of  Argentine  provincial  history.  Ilis  learning  won  for  him 
membership  in  many  learned  societies  both  in  bis  native  country  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  appointments  to  represent  Argentina  in  interna¬ 
tional  congresses.  His  fame  as  an  orator  was  such  that  he  was 
selected  to  deliver  tbe  address  at  tbe  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Pacts 
of  May  between  Argentina  and  Chile,  in  1902,  and  tbe  following 
year,  as  delegate  of  the  University  of  Cordoba,  be  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  dedication  of  tbe  Christ  of  tbe  Andes. 

Pablo  Hurtado. —  With  the  death  of  Senor  Pablo  Hurtado  on 
February  15,  1936,  Nicaragua  lost  a  learned  teacher,  an  eminent 
geographer,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Nicaraguan  Academies 
of  Letters  and  of  Geography  and  History.  Senor  Hurtado,  who  was 
83  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  long  ago  ceased  teaching, 
but  even  after  his  retirement  he  had  served  his  country  and  the  cause 
of  education  as  Director  General  of  Schools  in  Managua  and  Inspector 
of  National  Institutions. 

OcciDE  Jeantv. — This  outstandinj;  Haitian  musician,  called  “the 
creator  of  Haitian  music,”  died  in  Port-au-Prince  on  January  28, 1936. 
M.  Jeanty  had  written  music  which  for  nearly  40  years  had  inspired 
his  fellow  countrymen.  Among  his  well-known  compositions  were 
1804  (sometimes  referred  to  as  “the  Marseillaise  of  Haiti”),  Marches 
Funebres,  and  J^s  Vautours. 

Manuel  A.  KodrIgue?. — Brig.  Gen.  Manuel  A.  Rodriguez,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  in  the  Ai^entine  cabinet,  died  in  Mar  del  Plata  on  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1936,  a  few  days  after  his  56th  birthday. 

General  Rodriguez  entered  the  Military  Academy  when  only  15, 
and  early  showed  the  promise  fulfilled  in  later  life.  He  had  not  only 
proved  himself  a  valuable  member  of  the  national  army,  but  also 
served  with  distinction  abroad  as  military  attache  in  European  lega¬ 
tions  and  delegate  to  international  conferences  on  military  subjects. 
In  1926  he  was  made  military  expert  for  the  preliminary  disarmament 
commission  and  the  permanent  consultative  commission  at  Geneva. 
When  General  Justo  became  President  of  Argentina  in  February  1932, 
General  Rodriguez  was  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  his  cabinet,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
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